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BOOK  L— SOCIOLOGICAL  STATICS 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  DEFINITION  AND  SCOPE  OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

i .  Sociology  as  the  Theory  of  Human  Fellow- 
ship.— The  name,  Sociology,  was  invented  by 
Auguste  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  positivist 
philosophy.  In  order  to  form  this  name, 
Comte  took  the  Latin  word  *  socius,'  which 
means  a  companion  or  fellow,  and  the  Greek 
word  'logos,'  which  may  be  translated 
'theory.' 

The  word  is  thus  a  hybrid.  But  it  was 
intentionally  chosen  by  Comte  in  order  to 
declare  the  joint  effect  of  Greek  and  Roman 
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civilization  upon  the  world.  Human  fellow- 
ship in  its  highest  and  most  characteristic 
forms  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without 
some  reference  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Greece  educated  Rome,  and  Rome  has 
educated  the  world. 

2.  Sociology  as  a  Synthetic  Science. — The  ad- 
vance of  human  knowledge  shows  itself  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  positive 
increase  in  knowledge  which  takes  place  when 
discoveries  are  made.  Thus  three  chemical 
elements  were  discovered  between  1875  and 
1885,  namely,  Gallium,  Scandium,  and  Ger- 
manium. On  the  other  hand  our  knowledge 
is  increased  when  we  set  in  better  order  what 
is  already  known  and  draw  conclusions  from 
it.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  from  existing 
materials  to  prophecy  future  knowledge.  The 
great  Russian  chemist  Mendeleeff  actually  de- 
scribed in  advance  the  three  elements  already 
named,  and  gave  them  the  titles,  Ekaalu- 
minium,  Ekaboron,  and  Ekasilicium.  It  is 
a  useful  test  of  the  advancement  of  a 
science  when  we  inquire  whether  through 
its  principles  we  can  deduce  new  and  valid 
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consequences  in  the  same  way  that  Men- 
deleeff  did.  Now  sociology  is  supplied  with 
material  from  various  quarters,  as  we  shall 
see  in  detail  when  we  come  to  the  next 
chapter.  But  the  value  of  the  study  of 
sociology  is  only  vindicated  when  we  can 
use  it  to  draw  new  and  fruitful  conclusions. 
Since  in  this  way  the  several  deductions  from 
our  principles  are  'put  together,'  the  name 
synthetic  may  fairly  be  given  to  the  science. 
But  the  synthetic  method  is  capable  of  serious 
abuse  (Ch.  VI,  §  5). 

In  this  respect  sociology  has  been  over- 
taken by  biology.  Biology  takes  the  material 
furnished  by  the  several  sciences  of  life  and 
deduces  from  them  new  and  important  con- 
clusions :  and  many  of  these  new  conclusions 
are  becoming  common  property  and  are  more 
generally  received  than  the  conclusions  of 
sociology.  Yet  it  is  not  very  long  since  all 
that  is  concerned  directly  with  the  science  of 
life  was  grouped  together  for  the  first  time, 
and  received  the  name  biology,  that  is,  the 
theory  of  life.  As  late  as  1876  Huxley  said  : 
'There  are,  I  believe,  some  persons  who 
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imagine  that  the  term  biology  is  a  new- 
fangled designation.'  In  the  same  address 
he  spoke  of  sociology  as  a  constituted  science. 
Hence  we  are  far  from  venturing  upon  new 
ground  when  we  speak  of  the  science  of 
sociology. 

3.  Sociology  as  a  Positive  Science. — Most 
persons  would  agree  with  this  description  of 
sociology,  and  therefore  we  will  consider  it 
first.     As  a  positive   science   it   deals  both 
with  certain   groups   of  facts   and  with  the 
interpretation   of    these   facts.      The   inter- 
pretation includes   the  grouping  and   classi- 
fication of  facts  :  the  discovery  and  statement 
of  the  general  laws  under  which  these  facts 
fall,  the  arrangement  of  these  facts,  classifica- 
tions, and  laws  into  a  system.      In  order  to 
understand  clearly  what  is  meant  when  we 
say  that  sociology  is  a  positive  science,  let 
us  take  a  convenient  example  of  a  positive 
science  like  chemistry.     To  a  certain  extent 
sociology  is  as  strictly  a  science  as  chemistry. 

4.  Sociology  as  more  than  a  Positive  Science. 
— For  some  time  it  was  thought  by  many  of 
the  students  of  sociology  that  sociology  could 
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proceed  in  the  same  way  as  other  positive 
sciences,  like  chemistry.  But  to  confine  one- 
self to  the  positive  side  of  sociology  is  the 
mark  of  the  rationalist.  He  arranges  facts 
and  forms  inferences  from  them  in  their 
isolation  from  man,  and  thus  leaves  out  the 
special  factors  which  are  introduced  by  man's 
individual  character.  Since  man  not  only 
lives  in  the  world,  but  makes  it  and  judges 
it,  no  merely  positive  interpretation  of  social 
life  can  be  adequate.  For  it  leaves  out  of 
account  all  judgments  of  value.  To  the 
biologist  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  microbe 
or  the  human  organism  is  victorious  in  a  case 
of  fever.  The  sociologist  judges  that  man 
is  of  more  value  than  many  microbes.  He 
brings  in  a  judgment  of  value  which  is  not 
known  to  positive  science. 

5.  Sociology  as  a  Normative  Science. — 
Sociology  sets  up  a  standard  of  value, 
therefore,  by  which  it  measures  things. 
As  metaphysics  sets  up  the  standard  of  the 
'real,'  as  logic  sets  up  the  standard  of  the 
*  consistent,'  so  sociology  sets  up  the  standard 
of  the  'conscious  individual.'  It  refers  to 
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mental  and  moral  laws  what  is  characteristic 
of  human  life  in  common.  The  distinction 
between  positive  and  normative  sciences  may 
be  illustrated  from  morals.  To  steal  is  con- 
demned by  the  moral  '  norm '  or  standard. 
But  a  science  like  mathematics,  which  takes 
no  account  of  moral  values,  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  ten  stolen  coins  and  ten 
coins  of  the  same  amount  properly  earned. 
The  difference  only  comes  in  when  we  refer 
the  matter  to  human  law. 

Since,  therefore,  sociology  deals  with  man, 
it  will  fall  into  line  with  the  other  sciences 
which  deal  with  man.  That  is  to  say,  it  will 
have  two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  it  will 
be  concerned  with  man  so  far  as  he  is  part  of 
the  complex  order  of  nature.  Man  will  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  the  laws  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  physiology.  To  that  extent 
sociology,  as  we  have  seen,  is  positive.  But 
man  is  something  more  than  the  subject  of  a 
positive  science.  He  is  not  merely  governed 
by,  but  he  shares  in,  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.  Man  rises  above  the  world  and 
judges  it  so  far  as  he  values  it.  *  The  great 
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man,'  says  Eucken,  '  lifts  the  common  life  to 
an  essentially  higher  plane.  He  does  not 
merely  unify  existing  tendencies,  but  brings 
about  an  inner  transformation :  he  ennobles 
the  whole  message  of  the  age.'  Here  we  come 
upon  a  positive  contribution  of  sociology. 
In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  must  examine  the  part  which  the 
genius  of  the  individual  plays  in  constructing 
the  future  into  which  the  present  is  always 
passing. 

6.  Sociology  as  referring  Events  to  the 
Individual. — We  started  with  a  definition  of 
sociology  which  merely  set  out  the  meaning 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  word,  the 
theory  of  fellowship.  But  we  want  a  de- 
finition which  shall  tell  us  something  more : 
we  want  a  real  definition,  and  not  merely  a 
verbal  one.  What  is  it  that  sociology  does  ? 

We  may  very  well  go  first  to  the  distin- 
guished French  thinker  who  coined  the  word 
and  ask  him  for  an  answer.  And  we  may 
paraphrase  what  he  has  to  say  as  follows. 
As  distinguished  from  other  sciences,  soci- 
ology assumes,  first,  that  there  are  certain 
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laws  which  may  be  traced  in  social  life  and 
nowhere  else.  Secondly,  sociology  employs 
observation  and  experiment  to  find  out  what 
these  laws  are.  For  example,  there  is  the 
law  that  social  activity  tends  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance  ;  that  is  to  say,  people 
tend  to  seek  what  is  easiest.  Men  gather 
where  it  is  easiest  to  get  a  living.  Hence 
people  come  into  the  cities  in  so  far  as  it  is 
easier  to  get  employment  there.  A  circum- 
stance like  this,  so  far  as  it  holds  good,  may 
be  marked  off  as  a  tendency.  Why  do  we 
not  say  that  it  is  a  general  law?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  instructive.  In 
social  life,  owing  to  a  circumstance  which  we 
may  call  by  various  names,  of  which  free  will 
is  only  one,  a  tendency  may  excite  us  to 
fight  against  it,  because  it  conflicts  with  the 
standards  by  which  we  judge  things. 

The  natural  sciences,  as  such,  observe 
causes  and  effects  from  the  outside.  No 
one  really  knows  how  the  iron  feels  when 
it  is  melted,  even  if  it  feels  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  not  only  enumerate  causes 
and  effects  in  sociology,  but  we  can  partici- 
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pate  in  them  from  the  inside,  so  to  speak. 
We  can  all  experience,  or  at  least  imagine, 
the  impulse  which  makes  human  beings  seek 
the  easiest  ways  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  This 
is  indeed  a  fundamental  distinction.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  sciences  which  look  at 
events  from  the  outside  :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sciences  which  can  employ  consciousness 
as  well.  Now  it  is  just  this  last  quality  which 
will  help  us  to  a  better  definition  of  sociology. 
By  a  better  definition  I  mean  one  which  per- 
mits us  to  draw  more  fruitful  conclusions. 
Sociology,  then,  is  the  study  of  social  facts  in 
the  light  of  mental  and  moral  science,  that  is, 
in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  man  as  a 
conscious  and  moral  being. 

Now  man  in  these  respects  is  specifically 
unlike  any  other  being.  I  say  specifically, 
and  not  generically,  because  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  some  suggestive  relationships  be- 
tween man  and  the  rest  of  nature.  I  say  he 
is  specifically  different,  because  to  dwell  upon 
man's  general  resemblances  to  the  rest  of 
nature  is  to  miss  the  real  meaning  of  his 
constitution  (siipra,  §  3). 
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7.  Sociological  Statics  and  Dynamics. — 
But  we  shall  be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
constitution  of  the  groups  which  go  together 
to  make  up  the  huge  societies  of  men 
which  we  call  nations,  we  shall  also  consider 
the  chief  motives  which  lead  to  changes, 
to  reforms  and  revolutions.  The  first 
part  of  our  studies  will  be  devoted  to 
examining  how  societies  are  built  up,  that 
is  to  say,  sociological  statics  (Chaps.  I-IX) ; 
the  second,  to  examining  how  changes  are 
brought  about  in  constituted  societies,  that  is 
to  say,  sociological  dynamics  (Chaps.  X,  XI). 

Such  is  the  outline  of  our  subject.  If  we 
can  succeed  to  any  extent  in  filling  in  this 
outline,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  future  from  the  principles,  and 
laws,  and  classifications  to  which  we  attain. 
And  these  conclusions,  therefore,  will  be  of 
the  nature  of  prophecies.  If  through  our 
study  we  can  explain  the  history  of  the 
past,  we  shall  also  be  able,  using  the  same 
methods,  to  forecast  some  of  the  probable 
events  of  the  future.  Thus  we  shall  set 
before  us  the  ultimate  hope  of  rendering 
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the  method  of  historical  study  still  more 
fruitful,  and  also  of  furnishing  material  for 
the  philosophy  of  history.  These  are  bold 
anticipations.  But  we  enter  upon  a  heritage 
enriched  by  many  workers  in  many  fields. 
As  we  survey  their  several  contributions 
in  the  pages  that  follow,  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  helped  to  realize  the  impressive 
prophecy  with  which  Mill  closed  his  System 
of  Logic.  The  innumerable  treatises  which 
have  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
facts  and  principles  of  sociology  have  been 
based  upon  scientific  inquiry  as  applied  to 
the  moral  and  social  departments  of  know- 
ledge. A  great  part  of  this  work  has 
consisted  in  description  :  the  description  of 
human  beings  in  their  surroundings.  And 
the  school  to  which  the  compilers  of  statistics 
have  resorted,  is  that  of  the  great  realists 
who  have  written  novels.  Tolstoy,  Zola, 
Hardy,  have  helped  to  make  possible  the 
statistics  which  set  before  us  the  life  of 
villages,  cities,  countries.  But  there  is  a 
practical  application  of  statistics  in  so  far  as 
they  interpret  to  us  the  life  amid  which  we 
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find  ourselves.  We  shall  have  gained  some- 
thing if  we  learn  to  dwell  with  interest  and 
pleasure  amid  the  things  which  we  already 
pass.  Reform  and  change  are  part  of  life, 
but  at  any  moment  they  are  the  lesser  part. 

8.  Unfruitful  Character  of  Positivist  Soci- 
ology.— Now,  unfortunately,  it  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  Auguste  Comte,  and  of  some 
of  his  English  followers,  notably,  Herbert 
Spencer,  to  dwell  upon  general  resemblances 
almost  to  the  disregard  of  specific  differences. 
And  this  method  is  really  the  essence  of  what 
Comte  called  the  positive  philosophy.  But 
if  you  lay  stress  rather  upon  the  process  of 
generalization  than  upon  the  opposite  process 
of  specification,  you  will  go  from  what  is  less 
general  to  what  is  more  general,  until  you 
find  yourself  with  theories  so  wide  that  they 
are  painfully  thin  and  unfruitful,  so  that  you 
can  draw  very  poor  conclusions  from  them. 
It  is  on  these  lines  that  Herbert  Spencer  in 
his  First  Principles  gradually  reduces  all 
phenomena  to  examples  of  the  persistence  of 
force.  '  The  highest  achievement  of  science,' 
he  says,  '  is  the  interpretation  of  all  orders  of 
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phenomena,  as  differently  conditioned  mani- 
festations of  this  one  kind  of  effect  (i.e.  of  the 
underlying  force)  under  differently  condi- 
tioned modes  of  this  one  kind  of  uniformity.' 
Here  we  have  formalism  run  riot.  It  is  a 
sufficient  criticism  of  Spencer  to  show  that 
he  leaves  no  room  for  genius  in  his  scheme. 
The  postulate,  that  nature  is  uniform,  is 
barren  until  it  is  filled  in  with  the  successive 
orders  of  reality.  And  at  each  stage  in  our 
advance  from  one  order  of  reality  to  next,  our 
descriptions  become  richer  and  less  to  be 
foreseen  ;  at  each  step  the  gulf  that  separates 
one  order  of  attributes  from  the  next  is  wider. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  pure  mathematics  to 
physics.  But  it  is  a  farther  one  from  physics 
to  chemistry.  Still  farther  is  it  from  chem- 
istry to  the  science  of  life.  Farthest  of  all 
is  it  from  mere  life  to  life  conscious  and 
moralized.  And  it  is  this  last  step  that  we 
must  take  in  passing  from  the  natural  sciences 
to  sociology. 

9.  Sociology  as  enriched  by  Statistics. — But 
these  other  sciences  have  been  preparing  the 
way  for  sociology.  The  facts  with  which 
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sociology  is  concerned  are  unusually  likely 
to  be  misunderstood.  Only  by  the  most 
elaborate  and  careful  descriptions  can  we  be 
provided  with  the  facts  upon  which  we  may 
work.  Hence  the  methods  of  description 
and  definition  which  provide  the  less  complex 
sciences  with  their  facts,  require  to  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  complex  facts  of  socio- 
logical inquiry.  And  so  the  study  of  stat- 
istics as  such,  almost  apart  from  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  is  an  essential  part 
of  sociology. 

Let  us  assume — and  this  is  very  great 
presumption  indeed — that  our  statistics  are 
reasonably  accurate ;  only  then  is  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  student  to  attempt  to  inter- 
pret them.  Some  people,  indeed,  seem  to 
think  that  any  printed  statement  in  which 
figures  appear  is  a  contribution  to  statistics. 
We  shall  devote  the  next  chapter  to  consider- 
ing the  collection  and  use  of  statistics. 

10.  Sociology  as  embodied  in  Social  Workers. 
— In  the  next  place,  a  science  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  locked  up  in  books.  When 
we  talk  about  a  science  we  should  rather 
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think  of  the  individuals  scattered  here  and 
there  who  have  devoted  themselves,  often 
without  any  thought  of  reward,  to  the  task 
both  of  increasing  and  of  developing  human 
knowledge  in  that  particular  direction.  The 
science  of  sociology  is  embodied  in  the 
students  of  sociology.  Hence  we  can  best 
understand  the  science  by  observing  the  lines 
along  which  the  most  successful  students  are 
working  or  have  worked.  There  is  a  close 
tie  between  the  progress  of  this  study  and 
the  activities  of  the  social  worker.  In  order 
to  carry  out  social  reforms  which  are  also 
social  experiments,  it  is  advisable  to  collect 
as  much  information  as  possible  which  bears 
upon  the  subject  taken  in  hand.  And  the 
information  which  is  thus  gathered  is  avail- 
able for  the  student.  It  might  even  be  said 
that  the  social  reformer  by  his  work  is  helping 
to  constitute  the  science  of  social  life. 

1 1 .  The  widening  of  the  Oittlook  of  the 
Social  Worker. — 'Social  life'  is  a  compre- 
hensive phrase  which  becomes  more  than  a 
mere  phrase  for  the  sincere  social  worker. 
But  the  social  worker  suffers  if  he  confines  his 
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outlook  to  one  particular  province.  Hence 
he  will  gain  from  the  wide  survey  of  things 
to  which  sociology  is  committed.  On  the 
one  hand  sociology  is  related  to  biology  ;  on 
the  other,  to  psychology  and  ethics,  politics, 
political  economy,  and  history.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  trace  these  relationships. 

12.  Sociology  and  other  Sciences. — Let  us 
resume  our  previous  definitions  of  sociology. 
It  is  a  theory  of  human  fellowship,  and  it 
studies  social  facts  in  the  light  of  our  know- 
ledge of  man  as  a  conscious  and  moral  being. 
But  psychology  is  ordinarily  understood  to 
occupy  itself  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual ;  and  ethics  in  like  manner  is 
understood  to  occupy  itself  with  the  moral 
life  of  the  individual.  Since  human  society 
is  made  up  of  individuals,  it  is  clear  that 
sociology  must  draw  some  of  its  principles 
from  psychology  and  ethics.  But  society, 
or  a  group  of  human  beings,  is  not  merely 
composed  of  individuals  thrown  together  at 
random.  It  is  like  an  organic  body,  in 
which  the  different  parts  have  each  their 
function  to  perform  in  the  whole  body  of 
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which  they  form  a  part.  And  when  the 
whole  body  is  in  health,  that  is  to  say  in 
normal  working,  each  organ  reaps  the  benefit 
of  the  co-operation  in  which  it  is  a  partner. 
Sociology,  therefore,  treats  human  society  as 
not  merely  composed  of  atoms,  but  of  in- 
dividuals organized  into  one  body. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
sciences  of  politics,  of  political  economy,  and 
of  history,  without  the  help  of  the  principles 
furnished  by  sociology.  Sociology  therefore 
stands  to  them  as  a  more  general  subject  to 
the  particular  developments  of  social  study. 
The  politician,  the  economist,  the  historian, 
all  share  in  common  the  results  to  which 
sociology  arrives. 

13.  Sociology  and  Biology. — Since  societies 
of  human  beings  resemble  organisms  in  so 
many  respects,  biology,  which  deals  with 
individual  living  organisms,  will  furnish  many 
useful  analogies  in  order  to  explain  social 
facts.  Now  the  extreme  individualist  will 
say  that  to  speak  of  society  as  an  organism 
is  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  and  a  misleading 
one  at  that.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
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show  that  some  societies  are  like  organized 
bodies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  persons  who  live  in 
the  same  city  or  the  same  country  are  usually 
descended  for  the  most  part  from  ancestors 
who  have  lived  in  the  same  city  or  country ; 
and  since  our  ancestors  have  intermarried,  it 
follows  that  there  are  ties  of  kinship  near  or 
distant  between  very  large  numbers  of  us. 

Along  with  natural  relationships  and  affi- 
nities, there  go  usually  common  institutions 
and  common  customs  among  which  the  use 
of  the  same  language  takes  a  leading  place. 

Along  with  common  institutions  and  a 
common  language  there  goes  a  common  ex- 
perience determined  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
society  lives  in  the  same  environment. 

Hence  there  arise  further  affinities  of  all 
kinds.  Of  these,  religious  affinities  are  an 
important  type.  The  persons  who  belong  to 
the  same  religious  community  are  often  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  religious  kinship.  The 
greatness  of  the  apostle  Paul  largely  consisted 
in  this :  that,  for  the  old  Jewish  Church 
founded  upon  the  tie  of  blood,  he  substituted 
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the  Christian  community  founded  upon  a 
spiritual  brotherhood. 

Again,  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
last  century  used  the  terms  of  kinship  to 
express  the  intimacy  of  their  adherents. 
Fraternity  was  a  watchword  of  the  first 
French  revolutionists.  It  is  a  watchword  of 
the  revolutionist  everywhere  who  feels  that 
existing  institutions  treat  men  too  much  as 
mere  units,  isolated  counters  in  the  game  of 
life,  instead  of  living  flesh  and  blood.  And 
it  is  a  like  feeling  that  inspires  the  present-day 
revolt  in  England  against  the  Poor  Law,  in 
so  far  as  it  treats  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
excommunicating  paupers  from  the  com- 
munity of  free  men. 

But  the  reason  why  it  is  now  felt  to  be 
wrong  for  us  to  treat  the  destitute  as  excom- 
municated persons,  is  because  we  are  more 
conscious  than  before  that  poverty  and 
destitution  may  be  found  along  with  good 
qualities  ;  that  those  who  are  not  economically 
our  brethren,  may  be  our  spiritual  brethren, 
and  vice  versa.  There  was  a  squalid  person 
who  opened  the  doors  of  cabs  in  the  age  that 
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preceded  motor-cars,  in  the  hope  of  a  few 
coppers  which  might  provide  him  the  neces- 
sary drug,  a  mouthful  of  food  and  a  pallet  for 
the  night.  It  is  probable  that  this  same 
person  was  of  more  importance  for  the  poetic 
and  spiritual  history  of  the  world  than  all  the 
cab-taking  rich  who  threw  him  an  odd  copper. 
For  he  was  Francis  Thompson.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  possession  of  certain  types 
of  mind  by  groups  of  individuals  is  the  real 
basis  of  brotherhood. 

Patriotism  in  its  best  sense  consists  in  the 
feeling  of  racial  brotherhood,  and  in  common 
traditions,  combined  with  devotion  to  certain 
purposes  held  in  common.  Thus  men  are  not 
to  be  treated  as  isolated  and  absolutely  inde- 
pendent individuals.  Just  as  in  the  Christian 
Church  Paul  says  '  we  are  members  one  of 
another,'  and  finds  the  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christians  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  so  generally 
men  tend  to  enter  into  ties  of  spiritual  kinship 
so  far  as  they  are  dominated  by  the  same 
poetic  and  spiritual  ideas.  That  is  to  say,  we 
must  understand  the  workings  of  the  human 
consciousness  and  of  moral  purposes  if  we 
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are  to  understand  social  facts.  But  our 
psychology  and  ethics  must  be  adequate  to 
this  task. 

14.  Sociology  and  Politics.  —  How  does 
sociology  stand  to  politics  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  a  rebuke.  Politics  is  the 
science  of  the  'polis,'  or  human  community. 
For  Plato,  and  then  for  Aristotle,  politics  was 
much  the  same  as  what  we  call  sociology. 
But  the  narrower  ideas  and  purposes  of 
modern  life  have  so  limited  and  degraded 
political  conceptions,  that  Comte  thought 
that  he  was  inventing  a  name  for  something 
without  a  name  when  he  invented  the  term 
'sociology.'  Listen  to  Aristotle's  definition 
of  politics  : — 

'  Since  we  see  that  every  City  is  a  Com- 
munity, and  that  every  Community  is  consti- 
tuted for  the  sake  of  some  common  Good,  it 
is  clear  that  all  Cities  aim  at  some  Good,  and 
the  Community  which  is  most  properly  so- 
called  and  embraces  the  others,  aims  at  the 
Good  most  properly  so-called.  And  such  is 
what  we  call  the  City  and  the  Political  Com- 
munity.' Owing  to  the  contempt  which  is 
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felt  in  England  for  abstract  speculation,  the 
successive  degradations  of  the  term  politics, 
beginning  with  the  year  1700,  have  escaped 
general  notice.  The  members  of  the  great 
political  parties  are  very  properly  shocked  to 
find  that  their  opponents  do  not  take  a  lofty 
view  of  political  standards  of  conduct.  But 
this  state  of  things  is  universal,  and  rises 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We 
might  therefore  define  politics  as  a  degenerate 
form  of  sociology,  in  which  all  parties,  old  and 
new,  attempt  to  turn  the  power  of  the  whole 
state  to  their  own  material  interests  and  to 
the  artificial  predominance  of  their  own 
partial  ideas  and  purposes.  An  adequate 
conception  of  justice  can  correct  this  tendency. 
And  such  a  conception  is  almost  lacking 
in  the  history  of  English  thought. 

Only  so  far  as  it  is  recognized  that  there 
are  ultimate  moral  laws,  is  it  possible  for  the 
various  parties  in  a  state  to  work  together. 
It  is  instructive  to  assemble  the  names  of 
those  persons  who  have  tried  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  '  sweet  reasonableness.'  Falkland 
and  Defoe  in  England,  Mirabeau  in  France, 
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are  notable  for  having  raised  their  voices  in 
favour  of  a  just  course  when  party  passions 
were  rising  very  high. 

Mirabeau  tried  to  do  justice  to  all  sides ; 
more  than  this,  tried  to  get  every  one  to  take 
a  reasonable  view.  So  long  as  he  lived  to 
advise,  Louis  xvi  was  a  real  king  because 
he  was  a  reasonable  king.  When  Mirabeau 
died,  Louis  took  Marie  Antoinette  as  chief 
counsellor.  And  Marie  Antoinette  made  a 
peaceful  revolution  impossible.  But,  you 
say,  if  Mirabeau  had  lived,  the  course  of 
events  would  have  been  different.  This  is 
a  useless  speculation.  Mirabeau  could  not 
live.  In  that  turmoil  of  waste  and  distress, 
of  insolence  and  resentment,  men  could  not 
be  reconciled.  Compromise  was  impossible 
just  because  human  nature  was  too  limited  to 
contain  the  elements  which  were  in  conflict. 
Compromise  means  that  Tom  and  Dick  and 
Harry  fight  out  their  battles  in  one  poor 
brain,  instead  of  engaging  in  real  fisticuffs. 
When  prize-fighters  and  soldiers  are  no  more, 
there  will  still  be  battles  in  which  men  are 
arena  and  combatants  as  well.  And  Mirabeau, 
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with  some  of  our  English  statesmen  of  to-day, 
have  worn  themselves  out  in  attempting  the 
difficult  task  of  treating  men  as  rational 
beings,  instead  of  appealing  to  their 
passions. 

The  advantage  of  the  party  system  is  that 
it  provides  a  man  with  both  friends  and 
enemies.  Of  no  party  man  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own.  By 
profession  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  side, 
and  the  friend  of  his  own.  Therefore  our 
English  politicians  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing higher  than  political  life.  The  social 
life  in  a  free  state  where  men  can  meet  as 
equals,  is  something  higher  than  the  professed 
encounters  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  at 
public  meetings,  where  the  speaker  attempts 
to  bribe  his  audience  near  or  remote,  and  the 
audience  exercises  that  fatal  bias  upon  the 
orator  which  corrupts  both  audience  and 
orator  alike. 

No  student  of  sociology  can  understand 
political  life  so  long  as  he  fails  to  recognize 
the  danger  of  the  appeal  to  class  interests. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  find  a  clue  to  many 
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difficulties  if  he  applies  the  test  of  economical 
gain.  Let  him  turn  to  works  like  Thorold 
Rogers'  Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 
15.  Sociology  and  Political  Economy. — If 
we  clearly  understand  that  sociology  is  the 
fundamental  science  upon  which  certain  other 
sciences  rest,  we  shall  not  expect  from  any 
one  of  the  derived  sciences  that  which  can 
only  be  given  by  the  whole  group  of  these 
sciences.  Many  critics  of  the  methods  of 
political  economy  argue  as  if  political  economy 
had  for  its  business  to  furnish  a  complete 
theory  of  human  society.  They  should  rather 
inquire  what  is  the  proper  place  of  economics 
in  the  circle  of  the  sociological  sciences.  It 
cannot  be  the  business  of  each  of  these  sciences 
to  do  over  again  what  is  done  for  them  by 
sociology.  The  political  economist  takes  for 
granted  a  theory  of  man's  nature.  What  he 
is  specially  concerned  with  is  the  way  in  which 
man  gets  his  living.  On  this  topic  he  will 
have  something  to  say  to  the  sociologist  and 
even  to  the  psychologist.  If  the  reader  has 
followed  the  argument  of  this  chapter,  he  will 
see  that  it  would  be  almost  as  unreasonable 
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to  demand  from  economics  a  theory  of  the 
individual  mind  (that  is,  psychology)  as  a 
theory  of  social  life  (that  is  sociology). 

1 6.  Sociology  and  History. — History  deals 
with  the  succession  of  human  experiences  as 
determined  in  the  order  of  time.  It  seeks  to 
exhibit  the  sources  and  the  causes  of  these 
experiences  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  the 
various  forms  of  tradition  and  of  records. 
Now  in  so  far  as  the  historian  employs  com- 
parison in  order  to  interpret  the  special  series 
of  events  with  which  for  the  time  he  is  con- 
cerned, his  method  overlaps  with  that  of  the 
sociologist.  It  is  through  the  comparative 
method  that  he  co-operates  with  sociology. 
But  for  all  that  he  is  not  a  sociologist. 

Nor  is  the  philosophy  of  history  identical 
with  sociology.  It  is  possible  to  study  the 
theory  of  human  fellowship  in  the  light  of 
psychology  and  ethics  without  attempting  to 
set  forth  the  meaning  of  history  considered 
as  a  whole.  And  there  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  study  of  sociology  suffers  if  it 
is  too  much  pursued  in  the  light  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  or  purposes.  Sociology  as  a 
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science  has  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
Comte  treated  it  too  much  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  own  positivist  philosophy  of 
history.  For  the  positivist  school  of  soci- 
ologists identify  the  progress  of  the  science 
with  their  own  propaganda.  Some  of  their 
adherents  assume  the  title  of  '  ethical '  for 
their  societies,  as  though  they  had  the  mono- 
poly of  ethics.  There  is  a  similar  objection 
to  some  uses  of  the  word  'sociological.' 
Neither  ethics  nor  sociology  connotes  the 
attribute  positivist.' 

17.  Sociology  and  Evolution. — The  work  of 
the  notion  of  evolution  in  the  history  of  thought 
has  been  this  :  for  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
beginning  such  as  is  presented  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  has  substituted  the  rule 
that  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  each  state  of 
things  in  the  state  which  immediately  preceded. 
Instead  of  the  notion  of  a  series  of  events  in 
which  there  was  a  frequent  interposition  of 
fresh  causes  from  a  higher  power,  evolution 
insists  upon  the  continuity  of  causes  and 
effects :  each  event  being  both  effect  and 
cause  in  turn.  But  the  demand  that  a  cause 
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should  be  assigned  for  every  effect  is  only 
one  of  the  many  expressions  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason.  And  the  demand  for 
continuity  in  the  course  of  events  is  a  postulate 
which  is  very  doubtful.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  general  theory  of  evolution  is  a  formal 
theory  which  tells  us  nothing  material  about 
the  facts  to  which  it  is  referred.  It  represents 
an  attitude  of  mind  which  has  been  of  great 
service  in  the  interpretation  of  facts.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  function  of  the  idea  of 
evolution  has  been  misunderstood.  For,  like 
other  abstract  notions,  evolution  has  chiefly  a 
negative  value.  It  has  freed  speculation  from 
too  heavy  a  bondage  to  preconceived  ideas. 
But  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  it  has  been 
used  to  establish  a  fresh  bondage  scarcely  less 
heavy  than  the  old  one.  For  it  has  been 
attempted  to  deduce  from  this  abstract  notion 
of  evolution  a  philosophy  of  history.  As  in 
the  chapters  which  follow  there  is  unrolled 
before  the  reader's  eye  the  incalculable 
panorama  of  human  genius  and  achievement, 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  how  much 
help  he  is  likely  to  obtain  from  the  prophecies 
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of  a  mechanical  formalism.  Think  of  the 
drama  contained  in  the  history  of  Europe  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  then  consider  how 
far  the  meaning  of  this  drama  is  explained  to 
us  when  we  come  across  Herbert  Spencer's 
definition  of  evolution.  '  Evolution  is  an 
integration  of  matter,  and  concomitant  dissi- 
pation of  motion  :  during  which  the  matter 
passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent  homo- 
geneity to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity, 
and  during  which  the  retained  motion  under- 
goes a  like  transformation.'  Herbert  Spencer 
anticipated  the  reduction  of  all  biological  and 
chemical  processes  to  the  terms  of  physics. 
This  reduction  certainly  seems  conceivable. 
But  it  is  another  matter  to  deal  with  the 
conscious  life  of  man  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  member  of  a  society.  Such  an  explanation 
as  that  which  has  just  been  quoted  fails  to 
explain  those  things  in  the  world  which  most 
call  for  explanation  :  the  spiritual  and  the 
poetic  experiences  of  mankind.  Blake's 
prayer — 

'  May  God  us  keep 
From  single  vision  and  Newton's  sleep  ! ' 
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is  a  quaint  but  germane  criticism  upon  the 
physical  theory  of  evolution.  Since  this  form 
of  the  theory  excludes  all  real  explanation  of 
the  conscious  life  of  mankind,  the  tempera- 
ment to  which  it  appeals  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared to  a  sleep. 

1 8.  Modification  of  the  Theory  of  Human 
Evolution. — The  theory  of  evolution,  as  it 
was  stated  by  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
breaks  down  when  it  passes  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  from  the  origin  of  species 
to  the  origin  of  the  individual.  The  argu- 
ment from  difference  will  be  developed  in  the 
third  chapter,  which  will  deal  with  Genius.1 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  has 
been  subjected  to  criticism  by  Dr.  Wallace 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  explain  the 
occurrence  of  certain  faculties  in  mankind  such 
as  the  mathematical  and  musical  faculties.2 
In  1893,  Huxley  said  in  the  Romanes  Lecture, 
that  *  Social  progress  means  a  checking  of 
the  cosmic  process  at  every  step,  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  another  which  may  be  called 
the  ethical  process.'  In  other  words,  natural 

1  Infra.)  p.  55.  2  Darwinism,  ch.  xv. 
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selection  and  the  continuous  accumulation  of 
small  differences  seem  inadequate  to  explain 
what  is  most  characteristic  in  man. 

In  1894,  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  Social 
Evolution,  advanced  the  paradoxical  hypo- 
thesis that  there  is  no  rational  sanction  for 
progress,  for  the  reason  that  the  interest  of 
the  individual  is  not  necessarily  in  agreement 
with  that  of  the  society,  and  that  therefore  the 
individual  will  not,  on  rational  grounds,  sacri- 
fice himself  for  the  benefit  of  society.  I  n  other 
words,  self-sacrifice  is  irrational,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  performed  by  rational  beings 
as  such.  The  fallacy  that  underlies  this 
argument  of  Mr.  Kidd's  turns  upon  the  de- 
finition of  reason.  Mr.  Kidd  apparently  is 
still  under  the  bondage  of  English  idealism. 
He  assumes  that  the  idea  of  self-satisfaction 
in  some  form  or  other  is  the  form  in  which  a 
rational  motive  will  present  itself.  But  if  we 
regard  reason  as  the  direct  apprehension  of 
an  object,  if  reason  is  concerned  with  things 
and  persons,  and  only  in  the  second  place  with 
ideas  and  abstractions,  which  it  treats  as  if  they 
were  things,  then  reason  may  find  satisfaction 
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in  the  apprehension  of  a  world  order  no  less 
than  in  other  forms  of  apprehension.  And 
this  is  implied  in  Mr.  Kidd's  essay  written 
some  years  later,  when  he  identifies  the  cosmic 
process  with  the  ethical  process.  By  the 
term  '  ethical '  is  to  be  understood  that  which 
satisfies  the  demands  of  our  moral  reason. 
Thus  evolution  as  applied  to  social  order 
becomes  transformed  into  something  not  un- 
like a  philosophy  of  history. 

19.  Vicds  New  Science. — In  order,  there- 
fore, to  understand  the  present  social  order  we 
must  try  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  civilization  upon  which  to  so  large  an 
extent  it  has  been  built.  From  time  to  time 
the  western  world  has  broken  away  from  its 
masters.  But  there  has  always  been  a  re- 
action, and  this  has  resulted  in  a  renascence. 
Sociology  leads  us  back  again  to  Greece  and 
Rome.  Vico  anticipated  in  his  Scienza  Nuova 
much  that  passes  for  new  nowadays.  'We 
observe,'  says  Vico,  'that  all  nations,  both 
savage  and  civilized,  have  these  three  human 
customs :  that  all  have  some  religion,  all 
contract  solemn  matrimony,  all  bury  their 
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dead.  Therefore  we  have  taken  these  three 
eternal  and  universal  customs  for  the  three 
principles  of  this  science.'1  If,  as  a  recent 
biographer2  says,  his  new  science  is  both  a 
theology  and  a  sociology,  Vico's  system  seems 
to  include  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  complete 
theory  of  social  evolution.  It  is  probable 
that  more  justice  will  be  done  in  the  near 
future  to  this  very  original  writer.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  notion  of  evolution  requires 
considerable  qualification.  Hence  we  shall 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  scientific  char- 
acter of  much  speculation  which,  like  Vico's, 
contains  the  leading  principles  upon  which  the 
science  of  sociology  rests,  although  hitherto 
the  concrete  character  of  Vico's  work  has 
caused  him  to  be  misunderstood.  Vico,  in 
tracing  institutions  to  a  primitive  '  rough- 
ness,' employs  a  genuinely  evolutionary 
method.  He  interprets  primitive  Roman 
customs  by  the  customs  of  his  own  day  in 
Florence  and  Naples.3  In  this  and  other 
instances  he  formulates  the  method  of  com- 

1  Scienza  Niwua  (Milan,  1801),  i.  136. 

2  Flint,  Vico,  196.  3  Scienza  Nuova>  ii.  119. 
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parative  religion  and  folklore.  That  is  to 
say,  he  refers  the  origin  of  institution  and 
customs  to  the  states  of  mind  which  produced 
them.  And  lastly,  in  basing  his  work  upon 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  he  follows  a 
method  of  which  the  importance  can  easily 
be  demonstrated.  The  student  of  sociology, 
therefore,  will  do  well  to  give  some  attention 
to  Vico,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  undoubtedly  supplies,  as 
because  in  this  way  we  can  view  the  recent 
work  that  has  been  done  in  sociology  through 
a  better  perspective,  a  perspective  which  ex- 
tends past  Vico  to  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

20.  Genius  and  Heredity. — We  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  first  great  modifica- 
tion which  we  must  make  in  the  notion  of 
evolution  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  human 
society.  It  is  not  true  that  heredity  involves 
a  narrow  range  of  variation  as  we  pass  from 
each  generation  to  the  next.  The  character- 
istics of  each  individual  reproduce  the  char- 
acters of  the  parents  in  proportions  that  may 
differ  very  widely  in  each  family.  And  the 
range  of  variation  is  so  great  that  from  time 
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to  time  there  arises  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
fresh  type.  Man  is  the  highest  of  living 
beings.  And  at  the  same  time  he  exhibits 
the  greatest  range  of  variation.  This  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  difference 
between  one  human  being  and  another  is 
often  equivalent  to  the  difference  between 
one  species  and  another.  The  term  '  genius ' 
is  the  name  for  this  difference  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree.  The  attempt  which  some 
sociologists  have  made  to  explain  human 
society,  without  taking  account  of  genius  in 
this  sense,  renders  barren  much  that  passes 
for  serious  work. 

21.  Genius  and  Destiny. — In  the  second 
place,  there  is  an  extraordinary  concurrence 
between  the  rise  of  genius  and  the  conditions 
which  give  effect  to  it.  And  this  concurrence 
seems  to  go  beyond  coincidence  and  to  justify 
the  attempt  to  formulate  a  philosophy  of 
history.  The  historian  scarcely  knows  which 
to  admire  the  most — Alexander  or  the  Greek 
world  to  which  he  gave  a  shape,  Julius 
Caesar  or  the  Roman  Empire,  Paul  or  the 
Church  of  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER   II 
THE  FACTS  OF   SOCIOLOGY 

i.  Statistics  furnish  Sociological  Material. — 
A  primary  need  of  the  student  of  sociology  is 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  means  of 
determining  the  facts  of  his  science.  'The 
first  condition  is  that  there  shall  be  plenty  of 
material/  says  Westermarck.  '  What  is 
wanting  in  quality  must  be  made  up  for  in 
quantity.'1  Speculations  based  upon  in- 
sufficient data  are  the  bane  of  modern 
politics,  because,  owing  to  the  greater 
readiness  of  modern  executives,  they  often 
lead  to  action.  And  action  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  facts 
leads  to  consequences  which  are  usually  in 
part  disastrous.  Good  intentions  are  not  a 

1  Human  Marriage^  p.  4. 
36 
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sufficient  excuse  for   the   neglect   to   inform 
oneself.1 

2.  Sociological  Facts. — These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  human  beings  so  far  as  they 
form  part  of  an  organized  community.  Some 
of  these  circumstances  we  can  observe  for 
ourselves.  The  power  to  do  this  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  sociologist.  We  must  redis- 
cover for  ourselves  the  significance  of  the 
obvious.  We  must  train  ourselves  to  detect 
the  social  bearings  of  the  things  and  events 
that  pass  before  us.  We  most  of  us  live,  as 
it  happens,  in  a  rather  advanced  state  of 
society.  And  we  must  try  to  detect  the  funda- 
mental likenesses  which,  amid  differences, 
unite  the  higher  to  the  lower  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  example,  if  we  are  to  follow  Vico,2 
we  must  take  note  of  the  three  leading  features 
of  human  life,  the  customs  which  accompany 
religion,  marriage,  and  burial.  Unless  we 
can  see  something  of  the  significance  of  lead- 
ing circumstances  such  as  these  when  they 

1  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Statistics  is 
furnished  by  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science,  bk.  iii. 

2  P.  32. 
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are  before  us,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand statistics,  and  the  comparisons  which 
are  based  upon  them.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  sociological  study,  and  one  of  its 
best  uses,  is  to  prepare  us  to  see  in  the  life 
of  the  street,  the  factory,  and  the  farm,  some- 
thing more  complex  and  more  impressive 
than  we  can  find  apart  from  human  life.  The 
labour  which  is  now  being  expended  upon 
the  collection  and  the  tabulation  of  sociological 
facts  has  its  reward.  Whether  the  observer 
takes  the  life  of  a  poor  quarter  of  London 
such  as  West  Ham,  or  whether  he  takes  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  calling  such  as 
Mr.  Dearie  has  done  for  the  London  build- 
ing trades,  he  shows  that  the  observation 
and  description  of  social  facts  (which  at  first 
sight  seem  monotonous  and  meaningless)  can 
throw  most  valuable  light  upon  the  general 
problems  of  human  destiny.  There  is  no 
excuse,  therefore,  for  those  who  turn  away 
with  disdain  from  these  inquiries,  as  if  they 
were  of  little  value,  or  uninteresting.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  quarrelled  with  all  the  rest  of 
England  for  being  picturesque  but  not  in  the 
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same  way  as  Oxford,  caricatured  the  Social 
Science  Congress.  *  A  great  room  in  one  of 
our  dismal  provincial  towns ;  dusty  air  and 
jaded  afternoon  twilight ;  benches  full  of  men 
with  bald  heads  and  women  in  spectacles  ;  an 
orator  lifting  up  his  face  from  a  manuscript 
written  within  and  without/  But  anything 
might  be  expected  from  one  who,  like  Matthew 
Arnold,  slandered  the  pleasant  suburb  of 
Mapperley  where  I  am  writing,  and  where 
the  southern  limits  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood 
die  away  upon  the  Keuper  marl.  '  The  dis- 
mal Mapperley  hills — how  dismal  those  who 
have  seen  them  will  remember,'  says  this 
critic.  I  will  not  wrong  many  charming 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  by  comparing  him 
to  an  old  maid.  But  the  sociologist  had 
better  learn  his  lesson  from  Walt  Whitman, 
read  in  some  such  selection  as  that  of  the 
Canterbury  Poets.  He  will  bring  to  his  in- 
quiries a  temper  which  is  well  described  in 
The  Song  of  the  Open  Road:— 

'  Here  the  profound  lesson  of  reception ; 
no  preference,  no  denial.  The  black  with  his 
woolly  head,  the  felon,  the  diseas'd,  the 
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illiterate  person,  are  not   denied  :  none  but 
are  accepted,  none  but  shall  be  dear  to  me.' 

3.  Ancient  Law  as  a  Guide. — In  order  to 
understand  the  institutions  which  largely 
determine  to-day  the  courses  of  our  lives, 
we  must  know  something  about  their  origins 
and  history.  We  may,  generally  speaking, 
pursue  these  inquiries  best  along  the  lines  of 
ancient  law :  not,  of  course,  that  we  shall 
have  to  study  ancient  law  in  its  details,  but 
only  so  far  as  light  is  thrown  upon  our 
subject.  Ancient  law  is  specially  helpful  by 
disclosing  to  us  the  intention  of  primitive  in- 
stitutions. For  in  studying  these  past  events 
we  enter  into  and  sympathize  with  the  ideas 
of  those  who  have  lived  before  us.  Unless 
we  can  revive  the  past  by  the  help  of  the 
historic  imagination,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  circumstances  will  not  help  us  in  forming 
correct  general  ideas  upon  social  matters. 
Further,  it  is  only  as  we  apply  just  standards 
of  value  that  we  can  gain  that  central  stand- 
point from  which  everything  falls  into  its 
place  as  part  of  a  system.  Hence  ancient 
law,  by  disclosing  to  us  the  standards  of  value 
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which  primitive  peoples  employed,  enables  us 
to  remove  the  doubt  which  attaches  to  the 
appeal  to  history,  namely,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  we  have  entered  into  the  minds  of 
these  earlier  dwellers  upon  the  earth's  surface? 
One  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  study  of 
the  past  is  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  of  which 
the  object  is  stated  to  be  '  to  indicate  some  of 
the  earliest  ideas  of  mankind,  as  they  are  re- 
flected in  Ancient  Law,  and  to  point  out  the 
relation  of  those  ideas  to  modern  thought/ 

4.  Stages  of  Cufoire.  —  In  tracing  the 
development  of  human  life  it  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  between  three  stages  of  culture. 
We  may  express  this  distinction  in  the  form 
of  a  law.  Mankind  advances  from  savagery 
to  barbarism  and  from  barbarism  to  civilized 
life.  This  process  should  be  stated  only  as 
a  tendency.  For  it  may  be  interfered  with. 
The  contact  of  a  higher  with  a  lower  form  of 
culture  usually  disturbs  both.  Sometimes  the 
higher  form  of  culture  is  unable  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  lower.  This  circumstance 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  various  ways  by 
the  history  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
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Mediterranean.  Even  where  the  higher 
form  of  culture  is  supreme,  it  is  affected  in 
various  harmful  ways  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  inferior  race.  The  problem  of  the 
negro  in  the  United  States  is  repeated  in 
slightly  differing  forms  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  The  effect  of  this  contact  is  even 
more  dangerous  for  the  inferior  races.  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen  among  man- 
kind that  the  inferior  races  tend  to  disappear 
unless  they  can  adjust  themselves  to  their 
new  conditions.  One  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  we  can  trace  a  probable  degeneracy 
is  that  of  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  who 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Boers  and 
Bechuanas. 

With  the  help  of  history  we  can  trace  the 
advance  of  some  races  from  one  stage  to  the 
next.  Thus  the  early  history  of  the  Celtic 
races,  as  we  read  it  in  the  pages  of  Caesar, 
shows  us  a  distinctly  barbaric  stage  which  in 
contact  with  the  Roman  culture  passes  soon 
to  a  comparatively  civilized  form  of  social 
life.  But  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we 
cannot  expect  to  go  behind  the  barbaric  to 
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the  savage  stage  of  our  own  or  similar  com- 
munities, because  we  had  already  passed  out 
of  the  savage  stage  when  history  began. 
Nevertheless  we  can  trace  survivals  from 
prehistoric  savagery  not  only  into  barbarism 
but  even  into  civilization. 

But  even  the  slight  traces  of  prehistoric 
times  take  on  a  meaning  when  we  interpret 
them  in  the  light  of  what  we  can  see  for  our- 
selves. The  distinctions,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  hold  between  the  different  stages 
in  a  history  of  the  same  community,  can  be 
traced  in  the  various  communities  of  the 
living  present.  For  example,  the  Australian 
Aborigines,  the  Zulus,  the  American  Indians, 
the  Chinese,  the  Dutch,  constitute  a  scale  of 
culture  beginning  from  the  lowest  and  going 
to  the  highest.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  to-day  enable  us  to  go  with  under- 
standing right  back  into  the  past.  The 
primitive  race  of  to-day  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  primitive  stages  of  culture  of  the 
more  advanced  races.  For  the  customs  and 
surroundings  of  the  more  primitive  races  are 
like  the  traces  which  have  survived  of  the 
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customs  and  surroundings  of  more  civilized 
stocks  in  earlier  times.  The  Queen  of  the 
May  in  England  represents  for  us  a  large 
body  of  customs  and  beliefs  belonging  not 
only  to  our  own  past  but  also  to  many  other 
countries  and  times.  The  study  of  folklore, 
or  as  Vico  called  it  'vulgar  wisdom,'  began 
as  an  amusement  and  has  ended  as  a  science 
from  which  the  most  important  conclusions 
can  be  drawn. 

5.  Interpretation  of  Ciilture. — In  one  re- 
spect primitive  culture  is  easier  to  under- 
stand 4than  the  more  advanced  stages.  For 
primitive  culture  exhibits  human  motives 
under  simpler  intellectual  and  economic  con- 
ditions. But  this  very  simplicity  of  conditions 
leaves  the  more  scope  for  the  unchecked 
working  of  an  uncontrolled  imagination. 
And  from  this  uncontrolled  imagination  there 
arise  the  most  intricate  customs.  The  notion 
that  the  lives  and  the  ideas  of  savages  are 
simple  is  of  considerable  importance  for 
sociology  and  politics.  For  many  specula- 
tions, like  those  of  Rousseau,  from  which  such 
important  results  followed,  are  based  upon 
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this  erroneous  idea.  The  error  has  been 
dissipated  by  more  knowledge  of  savage 
customs.  In  the  light  of  this  complexity  of 
savage  life  we  can  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
isolate  facts  from  the  elaborate  web  of  savage 
life.  Miss  Kingsley  gives  an  amusing,  and 
what  should  be  a  classic,  instance  of  this 
danger.  In  her  preface  to  Mr.  Dennett's 
Folklore  of  the  Fjort,  she  writes  :  *  Passing 
down  a  branch  of  the  Karkola  River  in  the 
Oroungou  country  in  a  canoe,  with  a  choice 
band  of  natives  for  crew,  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  gentleman  on  the  bank,  who  equally 
suddenly  gave  several  dismal  howls  and  fired 
at  us  with  the  scatter-gun  prevalent  in  West 
Africa.  .  .  .  The  poor  man  was  merely 
suffering  under  domestic  affliction.  One  of 
his  wives  had  run  away  with  a  gentleman 
from  a  neighbouring  village,  and  so  he  had 
been  driven  to  fire  at  and  attempt  to  kill  a 
member  of  any  canoe-crew  from  yet  another 
village  that  might  pass  his  way ;  because, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the 
men  of  this  village  would  thereby  have  to 
join  him  in  attacking  the  village  of  the  man 
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who  had  stolen  his  wife.  .  .  .  This  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  which  I  have  come 
across,  wherein  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  person  rapidly  passing  through  a  country 
to  form  a  true  opinion  regarding  a  native 
custom/  But  it  is  also  dangerous  to  isolate 
facts  nearer  home.  The  other  night  I  was 
in  the  saloon  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Notting- 
ham, during  the  performance  of  a  comic 
opera.  With  my  mind  full  of  the  approach- 
ing end  of  things  British,  I  was  struck  by 
four  small  young  men  standing  at  the  bar 
drinking  coffee.  Such,  I  thought,  is  the  re- 
duction in  height  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  at 
its  best.  For  the  fact  that  these  four  young 
men  were  drinking  coffee  seemed  to  point 
to  the  serious  turn  of  their  minds,  and  to  raise 
them  above  the  beer-drinking  majority.  I 
communicated  my  melancholy  to  a  friend. 
He  replied  that  the  four  were  jockeys,  and 
so  explained  both  their  size  and  their  tem- 
perate tastes.  This  example  shows  that 
there  are  opportunities  enough  of  mistake 
quite  close  home,  and  may  instil  into  our 
minds  some  of  that  caution  in  drawing  con- 
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elusions   which    is    rarely   found    in    active 
students  of  sociology. 

6.  Conflicting  Reports  of  Observers. — Now 
the  very  difficulty  of  describing  accurately 
the  condition  of  peoples  who  are  at  a  low 
stage  of  culture  has  led  to  great  differences 
between  the  accounts  of  different  observers. 
It  is  notorious  that  till  quite  recently  very 
few  careful  observations  of  savage  and 
barbarous  religions  were  accessible.  The 
conflict  of  observers  has  compelled  special 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  causes  of  the 
differences  among  them.  Of  course  there 
is  the  personal  equation  to  be  reckoned 
with.  But  few  persons  are  capable  with 
Miss  Kingsley  of  recognizing  a  possible 
acquaintance  in  a  gentleman  who  fires  at 
them  with  a  scatter-gun.  But  apart  from 
this  gift  of  sympathy,  it  is  or  should  be 
remembered  that  the  hasty  observation  and 
the  surface  theories  which  disfigure  the 
narratives  of  most  historians  and  travellers 
are  inevitable  unless  the  observer  first  trains 
himself  as  best  he  can,  and  then  spends 
long  periods  of  time  among  the  people 
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whom  he  wishes  to  study.  Thus  Living- 
stone tells  us  that  '  in  order  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  (Bakwain)  language 
I  cut  myself  off  from  European  society  for 
about  six  months,  and  gained  by  this  ordeal 
an  insight  into  the  habits,  ways  of  thinking, 
laws  and  language  of  that  section  of  the 
Bechuanas.'  Miss  Kingsley  has  already 
introduced  us  to  another  skilled  observer 
of  foreign  customs  in  Mr.  R.  E.  Dennett, 
who  lived  as  a  trader  from  1878  to  1884 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Fjort  (French 
Congo).  Dr.  W.  H.  Rivers  is  yet  another 
kind  of  observer  :  this  time  a  man  with  a 
thorough  scientific  equipment,  and  his  book 
on  the  Todas  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of 
facts. 

7.  Descriptive  Sociology. — The  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  recording 
the  circumstances  of  savage  and  barbaric 
life  have  influenced  the  records  of  civilized 
life.  Herbert  Spencer  supervised  the  com- 
piling of  a  Descriptive  Sociology,  in  which 
the  chief  social  facts  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  are  enumerated.  But  the  method 
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employed — abstracting  from  books  of  travel 
histories,  etc. — is  open  to  some  objection. 
There  is  too  little  account  taken  of  the 
fact  that  groups  of  observations  lose  some 
of  their  force  if  they  are  separated.  Such 
collections  as  this  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  indices  than  as  descriptions. 

When  we  pass  to  the  great  collections 
of  facts  relating  to  civilized  societies,  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  which  deal 
with  London,  we  must  still  be  on  our 
guard  against  misinterpretation  of  the  facts 
thus  assembled.  In  order  to  be  available 
for  our  use  as  students  of  sociology,  such 
collections  must  provide  us  with  the  neces- 
sary means  of  checking  the  statistics  con- 
tained. 

8.  Statistical  Method. — Now  let  us  con- 
sider how  we  may  turn  these  and  similar 
assemblages  of  facts  to  scientific  account. 
There  is  an  art  in  dealing  with  figures. 
We  shall  do  well  therefore  to  gain  practice 
by  handling  the  leading  figures  in  some 
simpler  science,  say  in  physics  or  chemistry, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  apply  the 
4 
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notions  of  a  unit,  a  standard,  a  constant, 
and  the  like.  Thus  in  chemistry  'taking 
into  account  the  diverse  properties  of  the 
elements  we  must  have  tables  of  the  atomic 
weights,  the  specific  heats,  the  specific 
gravities,'  and  so  on.  The  sciences  which 
are  more  closely  concerned  with  man  are 
becoming  exact  or  quantitative  with  units, 
standards,  and  constants.  Psychology  has 
become  experimental  and  quantitative  in 
this  way.  How  are  we  to  set  up  units  and 
standards  in  sociology  ? 

9.  Unit  and  Standard. — The  most  obvious 
unit  is  of  course  the  individual  human  being. 
Every  number  larger  than  one  implies  the 
use  of  a  unit — that  is  to  say,  that  each  is 
taken  for  one  and  not  more  than  one. 
Sometimes  the  use  of  figures  implies  that 
the  individuals  are  taken  as  equivalent  parts 
of  a  larger  unit.  Thus  the  rank  and  file 
of  one  regiment  are  equivalent  parts  of  a 
unit.  But  since  human  beings  do  not  exactly 
resemble  one  another  except  within  certain 
limits,  the  use  of  numbers  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  deceiving.  We  need,  therefore, 
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to  apply  some  standard,  by  which  we  may 

decide   whether   each   unit   is   to   count  for 

one  and  no  more.     For  some  purposes  we 

lump  together  vast  numbers  of  individuals, 

merely    counting    them,    as    when    we    are 

taking  a  census  or  counting  the   rank   and 

file  of  a  regiment  of  a  particular  army.     But 

for    other   purposes   we   cannot   proceed   in 

this     way.       If    we     are     counting     social 

forces,  Shakespeare  outweighs  many  minor 

dramatists,     Lord    Kelvin   outweighs    many 

minor  physicists.      So    also    in    the    moral 

world :   one  striking  example  such   as   that 

of  Father   Damien    is  more   effective   than 

many  minor  examples  of  self-sacrifice.     But 

in  the  use  of  such  standards  of  excellence, 

it   is   not   meant   that  every   one   ought   to 

conform    to    a    given    type    of    excellence. 

Very  few  persons  are  called  to  be  dramatists 

or   physicists.      Not   all   persons  are  called 

to  the  lofty  self-sacrifice  of  Father  Damien. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  clear  upon  this 

point,  because  if  we  are  not  we  shall  fail 

to  understand  the  fundamental  principle  of 

human  justice.      Justice   is   represented   as 
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blind  in  order  to  show  that  she  takes  no 
account  of  persons.  The  student  must  be 
ready  therefore  to  look  away  from  all  the 
special  characteristics  of  human  beings  and 
to  treat  one  man  as  equal  to  another.  But 
when  we  pass  from  abstract  justice  to  justice 
as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  we  shall  find  that  the  attitude  of 
justice  is  partly  determined  by  the  civil 
rights  which  are  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
persons.  For  example,  the  alien  in  England 
is  partly  excluded  from  any  share  of  citizen- 
ship and  therefore  from  certain  rights. 

10.  Comparative  Method. — We  have  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the 
comparative  method.  By  this  method  we 
set  objects  side  by  side  to  discover  how 
far  they  are  alike,  and  then  to  consider 
how  far  their  likenesses  explain  their  main 
characteristics.  We  must  first  have  ac- 
curate descriptions,  and  second,  the  common 
standards  by  which  we  may  measure  re- 
semblances. Sometimes  the  states  of  con- 
temporary societies  are  compared.  The 
conditions  of  labour  in  England,  Germany, 
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and  the  United  States  furnish  a  frequent 
subject  of  comparison.  For  this  there  is 
needed  great  accuracy  in  collecting  the 
figures  and  great  insight  in  securing  that 
the  conditions  compared  are  of  the  same 
kind.  Generally  speaking,  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  such  comparisons  can  only  be 
relied  on  within  narrow  limits.  It  often 
turns  out  that  careful  examination  leads  us 
to  distinguish  between  objects  which  we 
have  hitherto  regarded  as  alike.  Thus  the 
English  monarchy  is  much  more  like  the 
French  Republic  than  it  is  like  the  Russian 
monarchy. 

When  we  have  thus  determined  the 
general  resemblances  and  differences  of 
societies,  we  can  proceed  to  state  them  in 
the  form  of  laws,  and  so  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  the  science  of  sociology. 
But  we  shall  be  more  inclined  to  place 
reliance  upon  them  if  we  can  trace  these 
laws  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
nature.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  seek  to 
exhibit  these  laws  as  following  from  or  at 
least  harmonious  with  the  general  laws  of 
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mental  and  moral  science.  For  example,  it 
is  a  law  that  great  movements  are  carried 
out  under  the  influence  of  small  numbers 
of  persons  or  even  of  single  individuals. 
This  is  a  sociological  law.  We  can  explain 
it  by  the  psychological  law  that  human 
beings  are  ready  to  follow  a  lead  if  only  it 
is  given  them.1 

1  Tarde. 


CHAPTER   III 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY 

i.  Differences  between  Individuals. — When 
in  the  last  chapter  we  considered  the  use  of 
statistics,  we  noticed  that  they  were  based 
upon  the  principle  that  for  many  purposes 
each  person  could  be  regarded  as  if  he  were 
equivalent  to  any  other  person.  We  shall 
now  consider  the  individual  both  so  far  as  he 
is  assimilated  to  others  and  so  far  as  he  is 
different  from  others.  Individual  human 
beings  may  be  grouped  together  under  certain 
heads,  and  by  so  doing  the  members  of 
one  group  are  of  course  separated  from  the 
members  of  another  group. 

Individual  human  beings  differ  from  each 
other  in  race,  in  sex,  in  age,  in  physique 
(under  which  we  may  include  beauty  or 
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perfection  of  structure  and  health  or  per- 
fection of  function),  in  wealth  (under  which 
we  may  include  friendships),  in  ability,  in 
virtue.  Here  are  seven  fundamental  points  of 
resemblance  or  difference  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Racial  Differences. — Along  with  racial 
differences  there  go  a  large  number  of 
secondary  differences.  Some  of  these  are 
inevitably  connected  with  differences  of  race. 
Thus  the  preference  for  certain  forms  over 
others  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  type  of 
countenance  which  is  characteristic  of  a  race. 
The  Japanese  artist  chooses  by  preference 
lines  and  contours  which  remind  him  of  the 
Japanese  types  of  beauty.  Other  differences 
which  mark  off  a  people  of  one  race  from  a 
people  of  another  race  are  not  permanent, 
and  tend  to  disappear  when  a  given  race  is 
brought  into  contact  with  another  race.  For 
example,  fashions  in  clothing  are  continually 
changing.  All  over  the  world  dress  is  being 
slowly  but  steadily  conformed  to  European 
usages. 

The  most  impressive  example  of  the  way 
in  which  racial  differences  are  regarded  as 
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ultimate  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  a  large  negro  population  is 
found  side  by  side  with  a  large  Caucasian 
population.  Neither  a  common  religion  nor 
a  common  citizenship  can  bridge  over  this 
difference  to  any  great  extent.  The  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  southern  white  is  that 
the  negro  shall  neither  dominate  politically 
nor  shall  he  have  social  recognition.  Mr. 
William  Archer  has  recently  travelled  through 
the  southern  states,  taking  note  of  the  con- 
tact of  the  white  and  negro  populations. 
This  acute  observer  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  difficulties 
is  the  concentration  of  the  negroes  in  a 
separate  tract  of  land.  There  is  a  similar 
condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa. 

Racial  differences  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  constitution  of  certain  societies 
under  the  form  of  caste.  And  the  institution 
of  castes  has  been  justified,  for  example  in 
India,  by  legends  which  have  passed  into  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  people.  A  racial 
supremacy  which  has  been  gained  by  con- 
quest is  thus  consecrated  as  something 
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divinely  ordained.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  conquering  race  refuses  to  admit  to 
its  worship  the  members  of  another  society. 
The  distinction  between  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians  in  the  Roman  Republic  closely 
resembles  the  present  distinction  of  the 
Indian  castes.  Since  marriage  and  burial 
are  intimately  associated  with  religious  cus- 
toms in  all  societies,  it  follows  that  racial 
difference,  which  usually  carries  with  it 
difference  of  religious  custom,  involves  a 
thoroughgoing  separation  of  the  individuals 
belonging  to  different  races.  This  holds 
good  of  primitive  times.  It  is  curious  at 
present  that  the  English  in  India  entertain 
towards  the  relatively  civilized  Hindus  a 
feeling  of  racial  difference  scarcely  less  strong 
than  that  of  the  American  to  the  negro. 

3.  Differences  between  Man  and  Woman. — 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  to-day  is  the 
attempt  to  make  light  of  what  may  be  called 
the  secondary  differences  which  hold  between 
man  and  woman.  Such  an  attempt  robs 
human  life  in  part  of  its  main  interest.  For  the 
differences  between  the  sexes  lead  continually 
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to  remote  and  unexpected  consequences. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  far  wider  range  of 
variation  among  men  both  in  physiological 
and  in  mental  characteristics.  Hence  we 
may  expect  that  those  forms  of  genius  which 
depend  upon  the  excessive  development  of 
some  one  faculty  will  occur  more  frequently 
among  men.  And  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  women  respond  to  stimuli, 
psychic,  or  physical  more  readily  than  men. 
Hence  they  are  more  emotional,  less  inde- 
pendent than  men.  But  along  with  this  there 
go  both  good  and  evil  consequences.  '  The 
affectability  of  women/  says  Havelock  Ellis, 
'  exposes  them  to  very  diabolical  manifesta- 
tions.1 It  is  also  the  source  of  very  much 
that  is  most  angelic  in  women  :  their  impulses 
of  tenderness,  their  compassion,  their  moods 
of  divine  childhood.'  Since  the  range  of 
variation  is  less  in  women  than  in  men,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  typical  woman  is 
more  near  to  the  future,  more  near  to  that 

1  Man  and  Woman,  p.  315.  The  reader  should  learn  to 
discount  the  exaggerations  of  Mr.  Ellis's  school.  Why 
'  diabolical '  ? 
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central  direction  along  which  the  goal  of 
humanity  will  be  approached.  The  revolt  of 
woman,  therefore,  which  is  of  perpetual 
recurrence,  is  necessary  in  order  to  save 
society  from  being  stereotyped.  The  greatest 
social  problem  of  all  is  to  create  those 
institutions  which  shall  provide  adequate 
expression  for  all  the  differences  which  hold 
between  the  sexes.1 

4.  Childhood. — The  attention  which  is  now 
being  directed  to  the  position  of  women  is 
matched  by  the  attention  which  since  the 
time  of  Rousseau  has  been  paid  to  the  child. 
We  ought  to  be  concerned  with  the  child  not 
merely  as  the  subject  of  an  education  which 
shall  fit  him  for  adult  life,  but  as  exhibiting 
physiological  and  mental  qualities  peculiar  to 
childhood.  Even  more  than  in  the  case  of 
woman  must  we  look  for  the  child's  greater 
nearness  to  the  median  line  of  development. 
The  child  of  to-day  is  nearer  the  man  of  the 
future  than  is  the  man  of  the  present.  I  hope 
to  deal  with  this  whole  subject  in  a  separate 

1  See  Ch.  V,  §  6  for  some  important  factors  which  determine 
the  position  of  women. 
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work.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  growing  attraction 
which  the  child  possesses  may  perhaps  correct 
that  limitation  of  the  family  which  threatens 
the  Caucasian  races  with  extinction. 

5.  Old  Age. — And  what  are  we  to  say  of 
old  age  ?  Are  we  to  dismiss  it  as  meaningless 
in  the  scheme  of  things  ?  Old  age  may  be 
robbed  of  its  meaning,  as  womanhood  and 
childhood  may  be  robbed  of  their  meanings. 
But,  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  society,  old  age 
should  appear  as  the  fruition  of  the  promise 
of  manhood.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of  life, 
no  man  can  unfold  the  whole  of  his  powers 
or  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  possibilities.  But 
in  the  later  years  he  should  be  freed  from 
some  of  the  burdens  of  work,  and  so  released 
from  what  cramps  him  in  his  vocation. 
Then  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  his 
life  he  can  look  out  upon  the  world.  He  can 
give  to  the  world  that  ripe  wisdom  which  is 
only  possible  to  old  age.1 

6.  Fortune  Physique. — Within  the   limits 
already  marked  out  of  race,  of  sex,  and  of  age, 

1  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  §  17. 
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there  are  further  differences  which  we  may 
include  under  the  two  heads  of  physical  and 
mental  endowments,  fortune  physique  and 
fortune  morale. 

In  proceeding  with  our  determination  of 
the  individual,  we  may  consider  him  with 
reference  to  his  health  and  stature  and 
appearance :  in  a  word,  all  that  is  expressed 
in  the  portraiture  of  a  man. 

It  will  be  a  comment  upon  the  structure  of 
society  when  we  can  answer  the  question  how 
far  the  passing  fashions  of  dress  determine 
the  effect  of  a  portrait.  No  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  great  painters  will  leave 
this  last  factor  out  of  account.  In  the  same 
way,  the  exterior  setting,  the  wealth  or 
poverty,  amid  which  a  human  being  lives, 
helps  to  determine  his  individuality.  Only 
by  an  affected  abstraction  can  we  leave  out 
of  account  these  physical  conditions  of  life. 

7.  Fortune  Morale. — Over  against  those 
physical  endowments  or  conditions  of  man  are 
set  his  mental  endowments — namely,  his  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  emotional  powers.  It  is 
not  our  business  now  to  take  up  the  whole 
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problem  of  psychology.  It  will  be  enough  if 
for  the  moment  we  consider  the  special 
characters  of  the  individual  in  these  respects, 
so  far  as  they  determine  the  part  which  he 
will  play  in  human  society.  The  term  ability 
is  convenient  here.  Ability  may  be  defined 
as  the  adaptation  of  a  man  to  changes  in  his 
circumstances,  or  his  power  of  controlling  or 
using  his  circumstances.  But  even  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  human  life.  The 
evolutionary  school  of  sociologists  often  mis- 
lead the  careless  student  here  by  leading  him 
to  think  that  adaptation  to  circumstances  is 
everything.  We  must  go  beyond  ability  to 
the  crowning  and  ultimate  stage  of  individ- 
uality. We  can  speak  of  a  man's  physique, 
of  his  wealth,  or  poverty,  of  his  ability.  But 
behind  all  these  is  the  one  life  which  can  never 
be  fully  explained  by  any  outward  circum- 
stance or  expression,  and  is  beyond  all  external 
destiny.  Even  ability  is  only  the  superficial 
talent  which  advertises  the  man  behind  it. 
The  superman  of  Nietzsche  and  Bernard  Shaw 
is  only  a  glorified  talent. 

8.  Classification  of  Individuals. — The  at- 
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tempt  has  been  made  sometimes  to  classify 
individuals  according  to  their  leading  qualities. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  attempts 
is  that  of  Professor  Giddings,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished human  beings  according  to  their 
health,  their  social  qualities,  their  originality 
or  inventiveness.  By  distinguishing  further 
the  high  medium  and  defective  grades  of  these 
qualities  there  is  obtained  a  division  into 
twenty-seven  classes  in  all.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  see  how  such  a  subdivision  may  be 
carried  out  will  find  it  in  The  Elements  of 
Sociology,  pp.  105  ff. 

9.  What  does  Genius  mean? — We  shall 
leave  on  one  side  in  our  discussion  all  classes 
of  persons  except  those  who  by  their  own 
endowment  and  by  their  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
general  mind.  If  we  take  the  word  genius  to 
stand  for  the  qualities  of  the  individual  so  far 
as  he  is  an  individual,  and  the  word  destiny  to 
stand  for  the  current  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  individual  finds  himself,  our  formula  will 
be  genius  and  destiny.  '  Genius  and  good 
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fortune,'  says  a  biographer  of  Napoleon, 
'must  go  together  to  achieve  great  deeds.' 
But  there  is  a  profound  affinity  between  genius 
and  destiny.  '  To  be  on  the  spot  when  the 
opportunity  for  greatness  occurs,  this  is  the 
essential  thing.  When  the  hour  and  the  man 
meet  we  call  it  fortune,  but  we  should  probably 
call  it  instinctive  foresight  if  we  could  know 
how  many  alluring  offers  the  man  has  refused, 
which  would  have  led  him  where  perhaps 
every  advantage  was  to  be  found  except  the 
opportunity  for  greatness '  (Seeley,  Life  of 
Stein,  part  i,  chap.  iv). 

It  is  hard  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
two  parts  of  our  formula,  and  the  student  will 
do  well  to  test  the  authors  whom  he  consults, 
according  as  they  lay  the  more  stress  upon  the 
individual  or  his  circumstances.  Some  writers 
speak  of  the  people  or  the  democracy  as  if 
they  were  one  body  acting  in  a  given  direction. 
This  is  rarely  the  case.  The  action  of  the 
people  or  of  the  democracy  is  usually  produced 
by  an  active  minority,  which  claims  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  people.  But  at  any 
given  time  only  a  small  part  of  the  people  are 
5 
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truly  occupied  in  political  affairs.  It  is  the 
momentum  of  a  few  that  carries  the  many 
along  with  them.  Thus  even  the  action  of 
the  whole  community  is  reduced  in  the  end  to 
the  action  of  a  few.  And  in  the  study  of 
history  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine 
who  constitute  this  nucleus.  There  is  an 
element  of  illusion  even.  Those  who  respond 
to  the  lead  of  the  few,  think  that  they  are  act- 
ing of  their  own  free  will.  But  they  make  no 
real  decision.  Public  opinion  even  yet  is  little 
more  than  a  phrase.  The  excitement  of 
political  life  consists  in  this  :  politics  is  a 
huge  game  played  with  men's  lives  and 
wealth  for  counters.  Some  day  politics  will 
be  a  business  with  the  accounts  properly 
audited,  in  such  a  way  that  the  plain  man  can 
understand. 

10.  Functions  of  Genius. — The  reader  who 
is  impatient  with  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
is  requested  to  reserve  his  judgment  until  he 
has  considered  the  nature  of  genius  itself. 
Perhaps  we  shall  obtain  a  clue  from  the  little 
world  of  man  to  the  greater  world  of  politics. 

The  richness  of  human  life  is  not  generally 
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comprehended  even  as  things  are :  still  less 
can  we  anticipate  what  the  future  may  hold, 
not  on  the  side  of  increased  control  of  nature 
(this  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter), 
but  on  the  side  of  man  himself.  By  all  analogy 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  the  continued 
revelation  of  the  sons  of  God :  new  apostles 
of  freedom  like  Moses  and  St.  Paul.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  an  apostle  of  freedom. 
There  must  be  the  promised  land.  And  this 
is  constituted  by  the  human  imagination  for 
the  most  part,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  by 
material  things.  If  the  wealth  of  the  poets, 
thinkers,  artists,  discoverers,  through  all  the 
ages  were  put  into  one  scale,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  turned  it  to  enormous  account. 
The  extraordinary  prices  which  people  will 
now  pay  for  what  is  really  fine  in  the  tradition 
of  the  past,  enables  us  to  understand  what  it 
has  meant  for  the  artist  who  with  clearness 
has  conceived  his  purpose,  and  with  certainty 
has  realized  it.  There  is  increasingly  spread 
that  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  which  consists 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  understanding  of  the 
artist's  aim,  and  on  the  other  in  sympathy 
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with  his  efforts  to  attain  that  aim.  To  do  the 
best  work  perfectly,  that  is  genius. 

How  does  man  become  so  exquisite  an 
instrument  ? 

In  the  first  place,  each  individual  is  separated 
from  every  other  by  an  abyss.  We  only  find 
our  unity  in  God  and  in  the  love  which  is  God. 
This  is  expressed  by  Swedenborg  in  the  say- 
ing that  angels  are  each  of  them  a  species. 
Now  what  has  just  been  said  in  one  way,  may 
be  said  in  a  more  technical  way. 

As  we  rise  through  the  various  orders  of 
being,  from  the  gaseous  vapour  to  the  crystal, 
from  the  crystal  to  the  seaweed,  and  so  on  to 
the  more  complex  forms  of  living  beings,  the 
differences  between  the  individuals  of  each 
species  become  more  important,  until  with 
humanity  each  individual  is  so  far  separate 
from  his  neighbour  that  he  seems  to  be  almost 
like  separate  species ;  or  to  put  the  same 
thought  in  a  poetic  manner,  each  individual 
is  like  a  separate  thought  of  God.  This  is  the 
truth  which  is  expressed  by  the  saying  :  '  Now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God.' 

In  the  second  place,  the  individual  gains 
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influence  very  largely  through  the  social  order. 
The  specialization  of  employments  relieves 
each  one  very  largely  from  those  needs  which 
in  a  less  complex  society  must  be  satisfied  by 
every  man  for  himself.  For  example,  the  need 
of  self-defence  is  met  by  the  institution  of 
police. 

Not  only,  however,  can  the  individual  thus 
concentrate  himself  upon  his  employment,  but 
there  is  a  further  possibility.  He  can  con- 
centrate himself  upon  this  or  that  part  of  his 
employment.  The  subdivision  of  labour  gives 
us  a  crude  symbol  of  what  can  take  place  in 
each  individual  mind.  The  artist  who  is 
painting  a  portrait  will  first  draw  upon  his 
memory  and  invention  for  the  pose  which  shall 
best  suit  the  subject  before  him.  When  he  has 
planned  out  his  picture,  he  will  devote  himself 
to  seizing  the  characteristic  expression  which 
shall  constitute  the  portrait.  Natural  endow- 
ment and  repeated  practice  will  enable  him  to 
leave  the  accurate  representation  of  the  forms 
and  colours  before  him  to  the  skilled  eye  and 
hand.  Relying  upon  these,  he  can  watch  for 
the  shades  of  glance  or  gesture  to  which  his 
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artist's  soul  responds.  He  need  not  toil 
laboriously  after  a  mere  transference  of  what 
he  sees  to  the  canvas.  He  can  exercise  that 
selection  which  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  in 
so  doing  he  will  leave  but  few  traces  of  the 
effort  which  underlies  even  the  most  brilliant 
improvisation.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
touch.  The  artist  concentrates  himself  upon 
the  problem  of  the  moment,  knowing  all  the 
time  that  he  can  rely  upon  a  painfully  acquired 
skill  to  carry  out  all  but  the  immediate  and 
unprecedented  details.  To  these  he  devotes 
himself,  and  the  result  in  the  case  of  genius  is 
a  masterpiece.  The  emphasis,  the  omission, 
which  separates  the  first-rate  from  the  second- 
rate,  is  but  slight  as  compared  with  the  whole 
undertaking.  But  since  the  characteristic 
exercise  of  genius  is  found  in  this  same 
emphasis  and  omission,  we  shall  be  able  to 
distinguish  genius  from  the  absence  of  it 
rather  more  easily  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Perhaps  translation  from  one  language  into 
another  will  furnish  another  useful  illustration. 
The  words  and  their  meanings,  the  order  of 
them  and  their  purpose,  are  understood  by  the 
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intelligent  student.  But  the  finest  poetry  and 
prose  is  impossible  of  adequate  translation. 
Goethe's  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh  remains 
for  ever  a  German  possession,  because  the 
beauty  of  these  lines  can  never  be  wholly 
transferred  to  another  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  Fitzgerald's  translation  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam shows  us  how  the  touch  of  a  translator 
upon  material  which  falls  short  by  a  little 
of  the  highest,  can  lift  it  over  the  last 
interval. 

Now  in  the  light  of  these  familiar  instances 
it  should  be  possible  to  define  genius  in  other 
quarters.  In  the  matter  of  patents,  genius  is 
not  less  shown  in  the  last  transformation  of 
a  method  which  renders  it  widely  available 
than  in  the  first  beginnings.  In  a  word, 
genius  works  upon  the  margin  which  sepa- 
rates the  known  from  the  unknown,  the 
already  done  from  the  possible  future,  the 
tradition  from  the  inspiration  which  nobly 
embodies  the  desires  of  a  people.  Hence 
genius  is  always  surprising  those  who  are 
merely  content  with  the  past. 

The  importance  of  this  interpretation   of 
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genius  to  sociology  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  war. 
'  Strategy/  says  Colonel  Henderson,  '  is  an 
art  which  almost  more  than  any  other  is 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  nations.'  Here, 
above  all,  genius  works  at  the  margin.  *  The 
only  right  way  of  learning  the  science  of  war 
is  to  read  and  re-read  the  campaigns  of  the 
great  captains.'  This  maxim  of  Napoleon 
shows  how  his  mind  worked  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  tried  and  the  untried  :  how 
each  problem  came  before  him  already  parti- 
ally solved,  so  that  he  could  concentrate  him- 
self upon  the  unsolved  parts  of  the  problem. 
Our  national  lack  of  system  means  that 
genius  has  to  devote  itself  to  details  which 
ought  to  be  delegated  to  others,  and  cripples 
our  commanders,  so  that  they  usually  fight  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  importance  of  military 
genius  consists  in  this,  that  '  although  out- 
numbered on  the  whole,  the  general  is 
superior  to  his  enemy  at  the  decisive  point.' 
But  in  order  that  he  may  exercise  this 
superiority  he  must  be  supported  by  organi- 
zation and  well-trained  subordinates. 
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In  political  life  also  the  genius  is  he  who, 
surveying  the  whole  field,  concentrates  his 
powers  upon  just  those  undertakings  which 
are  both  possible  and  desirable.  The  analogy 
between  the  conflict  of  parties  and  the  con- 
flict of  nations  is  a  very  close  one.  '  Every 
power  has  a  tendency  to  push  on  until  a 
barrier  is  raised  from  without  against  its 
advance.'  The  statesman  in  opposition  will 
not  dissipate  his  energies  in  merely  resisting 
the  measures  to  which  superior  numbers  give 
the  colour  of  justice.  He  will  seek  to  ex- 
press those  human  needs  to  which  the  party 
in  power  cannot  promise  satisfaction,  and  will 
offer  battle  in  their  behalf. 

ii.  Imitation  of  Genius. — Along  with  the 
inexplicable  and  admirable  occurrence  of 
genius  there  goes  the  readiness  of  mankind 
to  follow  a  lead.  This  readiness  of  itself 
helps  to  constitute  that  destiny  without  which 
genius  loses  half  its  brilliance.1  The  instinct 
towards  a  leader  finds  a  curious  and  charac- 
teristic expression  in  what  is  called  fashion. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  passing  manner 
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of    dress,    but    that     general    standard    of 
behaviour   and   preference  which  is  current 
among  a  given  society  at  any  one  time.     If, 
on  the  one  hand,  genius  works  sometimes  in 
solitude,  on  the  other,  for  lack  of  an  object, 
the   tendency  to  follow  a  lead  exhausts   it- 
self in  those  fantastic  rules  and  compliances 
which    make    up    social    custom,    and    are 
symbolized  in  the  figures  and  movements  of 
the  more  set  dances,  such  as  a  minuet  or  a 
quadrille.     The   changing   colours   of  social 
life  are  thus  the  background  of  the  picture 
v/hich  is  drawn  by  genius  upon  the  page  of 
human  history.     What  the  best-dressed  and 
most  elegant  personages  are  for  the  crowd, 
that  in   each  special    sphere    are   the   best- 
equipped  individuals  for  their  fellow-workers. 
12.  Genius   and  Sects. — In   this  way  the 
concurrence  of  genius  tends  to  form  a  school 
of  practice  or  of  thought,  a  party  or  a  sect. 
But  such  an  event  cannot  come  about  unless 
there  be  found  individuals  with  a  genius  for 
friendship,  or  round  whom  a  group  of  persons 
may  gather.    The  importance  of  Dr.  Johnson 
consists  almost  more  in  the  influence  which 
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he  exerted  upon  the  members  of  his  circle, 
than  in  the  good  sense  and  good  morals 
which  are  the  commonplace,  but  in  their  com- 
bination rare,  characteristics  of  his  writings. 

13.  Interval  between  Thought  and  Accom- 
plishment.— As  the  years  pass,  what  was  once 
at  the  margin  becomes  the  general  property 
of  mankind.     The   period   that  elapses  be- 
tween the  margin  and  arrival  at  the  central 
point    is    usually  not    far  from    forty    years. 
For  this  is  the  interval  which  separates  im- 
pressionable youth — a  stage  closed  about  the 
twenty-sixth    year — from    the    time    of   the 
grand  climacteric,  when   the   influence  of  a 
man  is  at  its  greatest. 

14.  Illustrations. — Forty  years,  therefore;- 
is   the   period   which   usually   separates  the 
origin  and  the  effective  operation  of  new  ideas 
or  purposes.     For  example,  the  public  feel- 
ing which  made  the    Reform    legislation  of 
1832  possible  in  England,  can  best  be  under- 
stood   if  we    consider   who    was    writing   or 
speaking  about  the  year  1792.    Dr.  Priestley, 
Gilbert  Wakefield,   Dr.   Price,  Robert  Hall, 
and  Thomas  Paine   prepared  the  minds  of 
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the  English  people  for  those  measures  of 
legislative  change  which  connected  the  new 
with  the  old.  These  names  are  not  as  great 
as  that  of  Burke,  but  their  bearers  were  men 
who  could  see  deeper  into  the  nature  of 
things  than  Burke.  They  stood  upon  the 
margin.  Burke  retreated  into  the  evanescent 
past.  And  when  historical  justice  is  done  to 
the  unpopular  opposition  of  those  days,  it 
will  be  found  that  these  men  were  deficient 
neither  in  eloquence  nor  in  political  wisdom. 
Nor  did  they  lack  their  prophet.  Among 
those  who  met  in  bookseller  Johnson's  shop 
was  William  Blake,  who  already  ten  years 
before  had  written  the  magical  piece  be- 
ginning, '  Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow.' 
Blake  was  afire  in  the  dawn  of  liberty.  Half 
the  secrets  of  his  prophetic  poems  disclose 
themselves  when  we  remember  this.  Some 
of  his  recent  editors  might  have  taken  the  hint 
which  Blake  gives  in  his  'Proverbs  of  Hell': 
1  Eternity  is  in  love  with  the  productions  of 
time.'  Let  the  'America,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1793,  be  read  along  with  '  A  Song  of 
Liberty'  by  some  one  who  remembers  Blake's 
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sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement, 
and  they  will  be  understood  better. 

15.  Genius  and  Action. — The  principle 
which  has  been  laid  down  that  genius  carries 
with  it  an  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  environment,  enables  us  to  sweep  on  one 
side  a  heap  of  nonsense  that  is  cloaked  under 
the  name  of  idealism.  Plato  himself  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  the  history  of  real 
events.  His  system  of  ideas  takes  most  of 
its  life  from  the  Athens  upon  which  it  is  the 
commentary.  Nor  would  he  have  been  in- 
vited to  Sicily  if  his  thought  had  been  as 
widely  separated  from  reality  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  make  out.  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  are  profoundly  occupied  with  poli- 
tics. They  all  lived  upon  the  boundary  that 
separates  and  unites  the  essential  present  and 
the  purposed  future. 

This  relation  of  genius  to  its  circumstances 
is  the  key,  therefore,  to  the  understanding  of 
human  history.  It  must  not  be  confined  to 
the  thinkers  of  genius.  A  similar  relation 
holds  not  only  for  the  poets,  the  artists,  the 
writers,  but  for  the  world  of  practice.  The 
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preacher  of  religion,  the  statesman,  the  social 
reformer  in  all  his  shapes,  will  be  tested  by 
their  power  of  uniting  a  past  which  is  worth 
keeping  to  a  future  which  is  worth  making.1 

1 1  have  discussed  this  topic  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July 
1910,  in  reviewing  Eucken's  Problem  of  Life. 


CHAPTER   IV 
LEISURE  AS  A  CONDITION  OF  WORK 

i.  What  does  Leisure  mean? — The  kind  of 
leisure  which  is  here  treated  of,  is  not  that 
which  is  spent  under  summer  skies,  but  the 
leisure  which  comes  in  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

It  is  the  custom  to  quote  Lord  Bacon  as 
saying  that  '  Man  is  the  servant  and  inter- 
preter of  nature.'  Unfortunately  those  who 
quote  him  leave  out  his  parallel  saying : 
'  Nature  is  subdued  by  submission.'  Man  is 
at  first  merely  the  subject  of  her  laws ;  then 
he  learns  to  control  them  for  his  own  purposes. 
Now  the  control  of  nature  for  the  purposes 
of  man,  leads  to  one  result  of  which  the 
importance  is  scarcely  recognized.  The  in- 
creased control  of  nature  leads  to  more  leisure  ; 
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that  is  to  say,  man  is  able  to  work  out  his 
own  special  purposes  for  a  certain  amount  of 
time.  Now  leisure,  in  this  sense,  is  generally 
treated  as  if  it  were  merely  an  opportunity  for 
pastimes.  I  propose  to  treat  leisure  from 
another  standpoint ;  to  examine  what  happens 
when  leisure  is  used  by  the  individual  for  his 
own  purposes,  other  than  mere  amusement. 

In  order  to  understand  the  use  of  leisure, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive survey  of  two  matters :  first,  the 
gradual  use  of  tools  by  which  man  came  to 
control  nature  ;  second,  the  successive  rise  of 
occupations  by  which  he  came  to  spend  his 
time  in  various  ways.  Now  throughout  this 
survey  we  must  remember  that  science  is  both 
a  means  to  the  more  efficient  use  of  mechanical 
resources,  and  it  is  also  a  mode  of  passing 
the  time.  Unless  there  had  been  persons 
who  chose  this  kind  of  occupation,  there  would 
have  been  no  science.  Language  itself  bears 
witness  to  this.  The  Greek  word  schole  first 
meant  leisure ;  then  it  meant  that  in  which 
leisure  was  occupied,  a  serious  discussion  ; 
then  it  meant  a  place  in  which  persons  met 
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for  this  purpose.  Thus  out  of  the  leisure  of 
the  Greeks  there  arose  the  whole  procedure 
of  education  as  well  as  of  science.  The  close 
association  of  these  two — shall  we  say  ? — 
pastimes,  will  meet  us  again  at  the  end  of  our 
inquiry. 

2.  Resources  of  Man  in  his  Conflict  with 
Nature. — And  first  as  to  the  resources  of  man 
for  the  subjugation  of  nature.  In  comparison 
with  the  forces  which  are  at  work  about  him, 
he  seems  almost  impotent.  But  by  the  use 
of  tools  and  by  co-operation  he  is  enabled  at 
will  to  bring  forces  to  bear  at  any  given  point 
that  are  many  times  greater  than  his  own 
unaided  powers. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  which 
attends  the  use  of  tools.  By  practice  the 
artisan  becomes  so  sensitive  to  the  behaviour 
of  his  implements,  that  his  susceptibility,  his 
consciousness,  seems  to  be  extended  to  the 
farthest  point  of  the  stone  or  metal  or  other 
material  which  he  is  using. 

By  another  curious  law  of  human  nature, 
persons  who  work  together  gradually  acquire 
so  close  a  sympathy  that  they  seem  almost  to 
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share  the  same  consciousness.  In  this  manner 
the  sensitiveness  of  genius  is,  so  to  speak, 
multiplied.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind  when 
in  a  few  moments  we  go  on  to  consider  the 
working  of  capital. 

Now  here  we  have  two  distinct  lines  of 
movement.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
gradual  elaboration  of  man's  implements  :  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  occupations.  In  order  to  under- 
stand these  two  lines  of  change  we  shall  take 
a  general  survey,  first  of  the  successive 
materials  used  by  man  for  his  tools — stone, 
bronze,  iron  :  and  then  of  the  succession  of 
primitive  occupations.  Apart  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  these  successions  continue  up 
to  the  present,  the  facts  are  of  so  simple  a 
character  that  they  are  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  subject.  The  reader  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  imagination  may  fill  in  the  bare 
outlines  which  are  here  presented. 

3 .  A  rchczological  Clues  to  Primitive  History. 
— 'By  the  help  of  archaeology  and  history,  and 
by  the  study  of  contemporary  primitive  forms 
of  culture,  we  can  understand  man's  increasing 
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control  over  nature.  The  anthropologist 
marks  off  the  successive  stages  of  advancing 
civilization,  as  man  passes  from  the  use  of 
rough  stones  and  weapons  to  polished  stones, 
and  again  from  stone  to  metal,  first  to  bronze, 
and  then  from  bronze  to  iron.  Our  measure 
of  time  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
historian,  who  is  helped  by  definite  records. 
Instead  of  years  we  deal  with  geological 
periods  and  with  ages  of  culture.  We  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  bare  register  of  succession  : 
with  saying  that  such  and  such  objects  come 
before  or  at  the  same  time  with  or  after  other 
objects.  Moreover,  the  stages  of  development 
overlap.  Notably  is  this  the  case  as  man 
passes  from  the  use  of  stone  to  the  use  of 
metals.  The  finest  stone  tools  were  wrought 
at  a  time  when  man  had  already  become 
familiar  with  the  working  of  bronze.1 

4.  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages. — The  date  at 
which  various  civilizations  have  passed  from 
the  use  of  stone  to  that  of  bronze,  and  from 
the  use  of  bronze  to  that  of  iron,  varies  with 
each  civilization.  '  At  present  the  piece  of 

1  Victoria  Hist,  of  Notts,  vol.  i.  183. 
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bronze   for  which   the   highest   antiquity   is 
claimed,  is  the  rod  found  at  Medum  in  Egypt 

(C.  3700  B.C.).1 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  was 
ever  a  general  bronze  age.  For  example, 
when  the  Australians  were  discovered  they 
were  without  any  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
metals.  The  continent  of  America  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example.  '  Throughout 
the  whole  northern  regions  of  the  North 
American  continent,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  parts  of  South  America,  a  population  was 
found  by  the  first  European  invaders  which 
consisted  exclusively  of  rude  nomad  hunters, 
in  a  pure  stone  period  of  primitive  savage 
art.' 

*  But  wholly  distinct  from  its  rude  Indian 
tribes,  North  America  had  its  semi-civilized 
Mexicans,  and  South  America  its  more  highly 
civilized  Peruvians,  who  had  learned  to  mine 
and  smelt  the  ores  of  the  Andes,  and  to  make 
metallic  alloys  wherewith  to  fashion  for  them- 
selves bronze  tools  of  requisite  hardness  for 
quarrying  and  hewing  the  solid  rock.  With 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Guide,  Bronze  Age,  p.  9. 
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these  they  sculptured  the  statues  of  their  gods, 
and  reared  palaces,  temples,  and  pyramids, 
graven  with  elaborate  sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics/1 

Some  experience  must  have  been  acquired 
in  earlier  metallurgy  before  iron  ore  was  at- 
tempted to  be  wrought.  The  date,  however, 
at  which  iron  was  first  worked  is  by  no  means 
determined.  B  ut  there  is  nothing  in  the  actual 
working  of  iron  that  necessitates  a  late  date  in 
the  history  of  civilization.2 

5.  Primitive  Occupations. — Alongside  with 
the  subdivision  of  prehistoric  times,  according 
to  the  material  of  which  weapons  and  imple- 
ments were  made,  there  goes  the  division  of 
historic  periods  distinguished  by  occupations, 
into  the  age  of  the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the 
tiller  of  the  ground,  and  the  craftsman.  Just 
as  the  stages  of  culture  which  are  measured 
by  stone,  bronze,  or  iron,  through  which 
civilized  nations  have  passed,  can  be  seen 
to-day  among  less  civilized  contemporary 
communities,  so  is  it  with  these  other  stages. 

1  Enc.  Brit?)  ii.  p.  339  f. 

2  Brit.  Mus.  Guide,  Early  Iron  Age,  p.  3. 
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There  are  peoples  who  live  mainly  by  hunt- 
ing :  there  are  people  who  wander  with  their 
flocks  from  place  to  place. 

Thus  '  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  live 
mainly  upon  game.  They  follow  their  herds 
as  they  migrate  with  the  changes  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  kill  what  they  want  with  their 
poisoned  arrows.  When  large  game  fails, 
the  people  live  on  locusts  and  the  bodies  and 
eggs  of  white  ants.'1  The  Eskimo  subsists 
mainly  by  fishing,  but  recent  explorations 
have  disclosed  several  inland  tribes  who  live 
by  hunting.  It  was  a  great  advance  in 
civilization  when  animals  were  domesticated. 
Instead  of  wandering  after  game,  the  nomad 
races  wandered  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
search  of  pasture.  '  At  the  present  time  the 
Kara  Kirghiz,  or  Black  Cossacks  who  inhabit 
Turkestan,  live  in  tent  villages.  In  the 
summer  they  occupy  the  higher  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  where  pasture  can  be  found :  in 
winter  they  descend  to  the  valleys.' 2  In 
1857,  General  Gordon  described  in  some  of 
his  letters  the  similar  life  which  is  led  by  the 

1  Living  Races  of  Mankind,  p.  269.         2  Op.  cit.  p.  218. 
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Kurds  under  the  nominal  Turkish  suzerainty. 
'  We  met  on  our  road  a  great  number  of 
Kurds,  who  live  as  their  fathers  did,  by 
travelling  about,  robbing,  etc.,  with  their 
flocks.  They  never  live  in  houses,  but  prefer 
tents  and  caves.' 

6.  Transitional  Occupations. — It  is  well  to 
remind  ourselves  from  time  to  time  that  our 
own  industrial  organization  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  possibilities  of  life,  and  that  it  is 
probably  not  the  final  form  of  organization. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  change  that  ever 
took  place  in  this  respect  was  the  transition 
from  a  wandering  to  a  settled  life,  from  hunting 
to  agriculture.  Compared  with  the  nomad, 
the  man  who  tills  the  ground  is  a  craftsman. 
Hence,  in  estimating  the  relative  parts  which 
are  played  by  different  occupations  in  the 
development  of  the  human  race,  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  separating  farming  too 
widely  from  the  industries  which  are  usually 
pursued  in  towns.  The  farm  labourer  is  an 
artisan  whose  work  is  inadequately  recognized. 
The  comparative  novelty  of  machinery  and 
technical  processes  has  produced  certain 
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illusions  from  which  it  is  time  that  we  were 
freed.  The  application  of  machinery  and  of 
chemical  discoveries  to  farming  render  farming 
not  the  least,  but  the  most,  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  conflict  of  man  with  nature  and 
of  his  progressive  victories  over  her. 

7.  Capital  and  Humanism.  —  With  this 
consideration  in  our  minds  we  may  go  on  to 
observe  the  relation  of  capital  to  science  and 
to  humanism.  The  reader  has  perhaps  over- 
looked the  definition  of  capital  which  was 
implied  in  the  opening  sentences  of  this 
chapter.  '  By  the  use  of  tools  and  by  co- 
operation, man  is  enabled  to  bring  forces  to 
bear,  at  any  given  point,  that  are  many  times 
greater  than  his  own  unaided  powers.'  Now 
the  use  of  money  in  measuring  capital  is  to 
afford  a  convenient  common  denominator,  by 
which  we  can  compare  in  some  degree  things 
which  in  themselves  are  widely  different.  For 
the  moment,  instead  of  money  as  the  measure 
of  capital,  we  shall  take  the  power  which 
capital  gives  us  over  nature.  It  is  because 
nature  is  so  generous  in  her  return  for  human 
labour,  that  she  offers  the  rewards  which 
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induce  men  to  abstain  and  to  save  for  the 
sake  of  future  profit. 

The  increase  of  capital,  that  is  to  say,  the 
increase  of  man's  control  over  nature,  consists 
partly  in  man's  willingness  to  co-operate, 
partly  in  the  power  of  individuals  to  organize 
and  control  the  labours  of  others,  partly  in 
mechanical  and  other  inventions.  Now  it 
is  only  in  this  last  respect  that  science  im- 
mediately contributes  to  man's  control  over 
nature.  For  example,  the  electric  telegraph, 
and,  later,  the  telephone,  have  replaced  the 
sending  of  messengers  or  the  interviews  of 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  business :  that 
is  to  say,  these  inventions  have  reduced  the 
importance  of  separation  in  space.  Now  it 
is  not  enough  to  consider  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  changes  which  are  thus  brought 
into  human  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  note  the 
fact  that  by  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
we  are  enabled  almost  to  disregard  the  spaces 
which  separate  us  ;  we  must  also  note  the 
effect  which  the  increase  of  our  control  over 
nature,  through  science  and  invention,  has 
upon  the  other  two  factors,  namely,  the  co- 
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operation  of  individuals  and  the  control 
through  individuals.  We  shall  find  that  the 
telephone  has  undoubtedly  laid  a  heavier 
burden  upon  those  persons  who  control  and 
organize  the  labours  of  others.  A  man  sitting 
in  his  room  with  a  telephone  at  his  side  can 
carry  out  more  projects  in  a  given  time  than 
if  he  had  to  traverse  the  streets,  or  the  other 
forms  of  interval,  which  sever  him  from  the 
parties  to  his  concerns.  The  concentration 
of  work  upon  a  smaller  space  of  time,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  strain,  have  caused,  or 
helped  to  cause,  the  not  infrequent  failures  of 
health  or  power  which  mark  contemporary 
public  life.  At  the  same  time,  these  changed 
conditions  have  lessened  the  number  of  un- 
tried persons  whose  abilities  are  equal  to  the 
control  of  business  and  other  affairs.  The 
diminution  of  the  number  of  individual  con- 
cerns, which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
present  day,  is  due  not  only  to  the  change  of 
non-human  conditions,  such  as  simplification 
and  economy  of  production  and  distribution, 
but  also  to  the  more  severe  demands  which 
are  made  upon  those  who  have  to  put  into 
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exercise  this  same  simplification  and  economy. 
There  is  comparatively  little  competition  for 
the  most  important  functions.  The  persons 
who  can  fulfil  them  are  less  numerous  pro- 
portionately than  when  we  descend  to  the 
more  common  functions.  But  even  here  the 
increasing  complexity  of  machinery  demands 
increased  knowledge,  increased  power  of 
attention  from  the  workmen  whose  labours 
are  too  often  regarded  as  mechanical.  The 
division  of  labour  certainly  assigns  to  many 
the  monotonous  repetition  of  single  actions, 
or  small  groups  of  actions.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  industries  in  which  many 
similar  objects  are  produced  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  growing  complexity  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes  demands  greater  in- 
telligence from  those  who,  so  to  speak,  are 
at  the  ganglia  of  the  commercial  organism. 
The  same  change  is  perhaps  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  greater  scope  which  modern 
conditions  of  warfare  offer  to  the  initiative 
of  the  individual.  The  warfare  of  the  future 
will  call  for  intelligent  reconnoitring  almost 
above  everything  else,  and  the  success  or 
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failure  of  a  campaign  may  turn,  as  at 
Magersfontein,  upon  mistakes  made  by  a 
few  individuals  in  carrying  out  reconnoitring. 
It  is  questionable,  therefore,  whether  the 
application  of  science  to  practical  problems 
will  simplify  human  life  quite  in  the  way 
which  is  taken  for  granted,  both  by  those 
who  uphold  and  by  those  who  attack  our 
present  social  organization. 

In  the  next  place,  the  dislocation  of  social 
life,  which  is  produced  by  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  the  consequent  increase  of  man's 
control  over  nature,  affects  groups  of  in- 
dividuals. Persons  who  have  fitted  themselves 
for  one  kind  of  function  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  or  left  with  diminished  and 
often  insufficient  incomes.  The  classical  case 
of  this  is  of  course  the  industrial  revolution, 
which,  roughly  speaking,  may  be  said  in 
England  to  have  filled  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  The  hardships  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  large  numbers  by  this  revolution 
furnished  Marx  with  the  material  upon 
which  he  based  Das  Kapital.  It  is  too 
often  overlooked,  however,  that  the  hardships 
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of  this  revolution  would  have  probably  been 
considerably  lightened  by  legislation,1  had 
it  not  been  for  the  occurrence  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  rise  of  Napoleon.  For 
many  years  England  was  engaged  in  war, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  demand  for  reform 
could  be  represented  as  anti-patriotic.  Hence 
the  party  in  power  could  maintain  corn  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  while  the  rising  class 
of  manufacturers  kept  wages  on  the  nicely 
balanced  interval  which  separates  actual 
from  possible  starvation.  The  Luddites  who 
destroyed  the  machinery  which  competed 
with  domestic  industries,  were  only  justified 
in  part  when  they  regarded  machinery  as 
their  enemy.  The  arguments  of  Marx  and 
his  school  in  like  manner  fall  largely  to 
the  ground  because  they  isolate  a  particular 
aspect  of  capital,  and  neglect  its  historical 
setting.  Capital  cannot  be  understood  by 
persons  who  overlook  the  human  factors, 
readiness  to  co-operate  and  power  to  control. 
8.  New  Social  Equilibrium. — There  are 
signs,  however,  that  in  the  most  progressive 

1  A  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1802. 
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countries  a  new  social  equilibrium  is  being 
attained.  The  most  important  feature  of 
this  new  state  of  things  is  the  increased 
leisure  which  falls  to  those  whom  we  may 
call  the  non-combatants  in  the  strife  with 
nature.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  guidance  and  the  control  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  industrial  organization, 
carry  their  work  with  them  into  what  seem 
unoccupied  hours.  But  there  are  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  turn  their  leisure 
to  account  in  a  way  that  does  not  immedi- 
ately concern  their  daily  occupation.  In 
this  sense  many  of  the  working  classes 
have  the  most  leisure  for  self-improvement. 
To  them  it  is  a  wholesome  change  to  pass 
from  the  bench  or  the  mine,  to  economical, 
historical,  or  even  literary  studies.  In  con- 
junction with  the  centres  of  university  educa- 
tion which  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  Workers'  Educational  Association 
has  almost  realized  in  England  the  prophecy 
made  some  years  ago  by  Lord  Avebury, 
that  the  working  man  would  be  of  all  men 
the  best  able  to  cultivate  his  intelligence. 
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To  him  study  may  come  as  a  recreation, 
while  his  daily  work  affords  him  sufficient 
physical  exercise. 

9.  Leisure  and  Capital. — How  will  this 
increase  of  leisure  affect  the  application  of 
capital?  In  the  first  place,  the  workman 
with  his  diminished  hours  of  work  should 
be  better  able  to  engage  upon  his  particular 
function.  In  the  second  place  —  and  this 
is  more  important — in  his  leisure  he  may 
train  himself  to  fulfil  those  more  difficult 
duties  of  which  something  was  said  some 
time  since.  Now  these  more  difficult  duties 
may  either  be  concerned  with  his  own  trade, 
or  with  the  administration  in  various  forms 
of  public  business.  The  working  man  may 
rise  to  be  a  foreman  and  then  to  be  a 
manager :  or  he  may  rise  from  being  a 
committeeman  of  his  society  to  the  secretary- 
ship, and  ultimately  to  Parliament.  Such 
are  the  opportunities  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  individual,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  leisure  and  of  freedom.  Cobden  is  an 
example  of  what  could  take  place  among 
the  middle  classes.  The  Labour  benches 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  show  what  is 
now  taking  place  among  the  working  classes. 
But  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  under  modern  industrial  con- 
ditions men  can  rise  from  one  position  to 
another  only  in  the  world  of  politics.  For 
one  working  man  who  rises  to  political 
eminence,  there  are  probably  at  least  fifty 
who  rise  in  the  hierarchy  of  business  to 
wealth  and  consideration.  Thus  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  education  are  per- 
petually enlarging  the  classes  who  are 
economically  independent.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  the  tendency  to  con- 
centrate some  undertakings  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  will  overtake  the  tendency  of  the 
individual  to  originate  some  undertakings, 
and  to  develop  others  in  a  quite  independent 
way. 

10.  Economic  Freedom  a  means  to  an  end. — 
But  the  control  of  the  physical  environment, 
however  complete  it  may  become,  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
namely,  human  life ;  and  human  life  in 
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its  most  perfect  form.  Economic  freedom, 
therefore,  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  the 
means  to  spiritual  freedom,  and  not  always 
the  indispensable  means.  To  speak,  there- 
fore, of  technical  education  is  an  inaccuracy, 
if  we  mean  by  education  the  development 
of  man's  whole  nature.  We  should  speak 
more  correctly  if  we  said  technical  instruc- 
tion. And  by  this  we  should  mean  instruc- 
tion which  treated  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  as  a  means  to  the  greater  per- 
fection of  trade  processes.  To  establish 
technical  instruction,  therefore,  as  the  crown 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  is 
to  reduce  life  to  something  unworthy  of 
man's  calling.  It  is  a  treachery  to  the 
power  which  has  made  us  what  we  are. 

The  purpose  which  is  served  by  our 
increased  control  of  nature  is  the  extension 
of  our  leisure  that  we  may  have  time  for 
contemplation.  To  pass  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  life  without  one  pause,  is 
to  imitate  the  traveller  in  a  beautiful  country 
who  never  takes  note  of  his  surroundings. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  introduced  Ruskin's 
7 
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works  to  those  who  can  only  purchase  cheap 
reprints.  Hence  I  can  appeal  to  a  large 
proportion  of  readers.  They  will  find  that 
the  greatest  service  that  Ruskin  has  rendered 
to  them  and  their  like,  is  in  guiding  to  a 
right  thankfulness  for  leisure,  and  to  resolu- 
tions for  its  better  use.1 

ii.  Increased  Leisure  of  Women. — The 
increased  control  of  nature  has  been  con- 
sidered up  to  now  as  if  it  concerned  one  sex 
alone.  But  our  work  is  only  half  done. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  women  with 
leisure  which  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
turn  to  full  account.  And  these  numbers  will 
be  increased  when  an  improved  organization 
of  business  frees  women  from  many  industries 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  In  the  first 
flush  of  possession,  many  women  treat  leisure 
as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself,  and  shun  every 
duty  which  threatens  to  occupy  their  time  and 
energies.  But  this  is  probably  a  transient 
state  of  things.  To  make  leisure  subservient 
merely  to  change  and  excitement  is  no  longer 
the  practice  of  the  better  class  of  working 

1  Modern  Painters^  part  iii.  sec.  i.  chap.  I. 
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men.  And,  by  analogy,  it  will  be  found  that 
women  will  also  turn  their  leisure  to  good 
account. 

Like  many  working  men,  some  women 
have  directed  their  leisure  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  position  in  the  economic  world. 
There  are  many  businesses  which  owe  their 
success  to  the  actual  participation,  or  else  the 
inspiration  and  advice,  of  women.  By  ana- 
logy, also,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  number 
of  women  for  whom  business  thus  affords 
opportunities  is  much  larger  than  the  number 
who  may  reasonably  concern  themselves  with 
politics.  And  this  is  indeed  the  case.  A 
social  revolution  is  already  half  accomplished. 
To  take  one  instance  among  many,  the  part 
which  is  played  by  women  in  education  is 
already  greater  in  England  than  that  which 
is  played  by  men.  For  the  education  of  the 
child  up  to  the  seventh  year  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  women.  And  after 
that  age,  at  least  half  the  instruction  in  the 
country  is  given  by  women  teachers.  Only 
experience  can  disclose  how  far  the  interven- 
tion of  women  in  the  other  professions  will  go. 
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1 2.  Leisure  as  the  Basis  of  Social  Enjoy- 
ment. — In  the  society  of  which  we  have  been 
forecasting  the  lineaments,  the  increased 
leisure  will  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  men 
and  women.  It  is  this  common  leisure  which 
has  given  its  charm  to  the  aristocratic  societies 
of  the  past  and  present.  And  now  such  life 
is  about  to  be  made  a  general  possession 
throughout  the  most  progressive  nations. 
But  this  delightful  result  can  only  be  entirely 
attained  when  women  enter  with  disciplined 
minds  upon  the  high  interests  which  should 
occupy  us  all  at  times.  Those  studies  which 
cultivate  a  sense  of  justice ;  a  freedom  from 
undue  prejudice ;  a  readiness  to  consider,  if 
not  to  accept,  new  ideas — must  be  at  the  call 
of  women  no  less  than  of  men.  Participation 
in  the  simplest  forms  of  amusement  need  not 
exclude  the  reasoned  interest  in  politics,  the 
cultivation  of  a  balanced  judgment  in  matters 
of  conduct,  the  susceptibility  to  what  is  really 
beautiful.  And  the  most  efficient  instruments 
for  these  things  are  the  studies  of  which  the 
Universities  are  at  once  the  symbols  and  the 
guardians. 
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There  is  therefore  a  special  summons  to 
women  not  merely  to  take  their  part  in  social 
work  which  is  directed  to  removing  economic 
troubles  :  they  are  also  recipients  of  a  spiritual 
call  to  share  with  men  the  intellectual  inher- 
itance of  the  ages.  Whether  in  this  new 
world  the  form  of  society  is  socialist  or  indi- 
vidualist ;  whether  the  form  of  government 
is  directly  or  indirectly  representative ;  all 
will  turn  upon  the  free  movement  of  indi- 
viduals who,  in  ways  unforeseen  as  yet,  will 
control  economic  forces  by  a  spiritual 
authority. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  FAMILY  AND  MARRIAGE 

i.  The  Family  as  the  Unit  of  Social  Life. 
— The  family,  and  not  the  individual,  is  the 
unit  upon  which  society  is  built.  The  decline 
of  the  family  marks  the  decline  of  a  race,  and 
those  forces  which  make  for  the  decline  of 
the  family  are  dangerous  above  all  others 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  sociologist.  These 
propositions  which  represent  the  traditional 
view  are  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
changing  hypotheses  about  the  family  which 
anthropologists  have  from  time  to  time  de- 
veloped from  imperfectly  observed  facts. 

On  no  subject,  therefore,  is  it  more  im- 
portant for  the  sociologist  to  employ  a  correct 
method.  And  there  is  hardly  a  more  difficult 
task.  Hence  the  fiercest  controversies  still 
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are  raging.  Students  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  human  origins,  have  argued 
backfrom  certain  social  institutions,  and  especi- 
ally from  apparent  survivals  of  custom,  to  the 
supposed  primitive  conditions  of  mankind. 
They  have  then  proceeded  to  formulate  hypo- 
theses which  sometimes  have  been  widely 
received.  Nevertheless,  tradition  is  probably 
a  better  guide. 

2.  The  Family  and  Childhood. — The  insti- 
tution of  the  family  is  closely  associated  with 
the  weakness  of  childhood.  In  those  parts  of 
the  world,  and  among  those  races  in  which 
maturity  is  soonest  reached,  the  child  needs 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  its  elders  for 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  on  this 
fact  that  marriage  is  largely  based.  The 
experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that  those 
tribes  in  which  the  marriage  of  one  man  with 
one  woman — monogamy — is  the  custom,  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  tribes  which  are  the 
best  fitted  to  survive.  And  the  reason  is  that 
the  children  are  best  cared  for  under  this 
system.  In  this  sense  the  family  has  not 
developed.  From  the  earliest  times  there 
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have  been  families  in  which  the  children  grew 
up  under  the  control  of  a  single  pair.  And  it 
will  be  safer  to  treat  this  case  as  the  usual 
one,  and  to  mark  off  the  divergencies  from  it 
and  try  to  explain  them. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  must  probably 
be  connected  with  the  widespread  ancestor 
worship  which  is  found  not  only  in  classical 
antiquity,  but  is  still  a  mighty  force  in  China 
and  Japan.  Ancestor  worship  provided  a 
religious  sanction  for  the  duties  which  arise 
out  of  family  relationships.1  Hence  ancestor 
worship  has  been  a  source  of  national  strength. 
Ancestor  worship  was  practised  in  Israel  until 
historical  times,  and  paved  the  way  to  the 
family,  regarded  more  generally  as  a  society 
of  worship.  The  God  of  Abraham  was  cer- 
tainly a  god  of  a  family. 

3.  Communal  Marriage. — As  against  the 
view  already  maintained,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  there  was  a  time  when,  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  tribe  or  horde,  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  community  were  regarded  as 
husbands  and  wives  one  to  another.  To  this 

1  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  133  ff. 
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state  of  things  Lord  Avebury  has  given  the 
name  of  '  communal  marriage.'  The  children 
would  therefore  be  regarded  as  children  of 
the  whole  community.  Such  a  hypothesis, 
for  it  is  nothing  more,  breaks  down  at  once 
when  we  observe  the  universality  and  strength 
of  the  parental  instinct.1 

The  evidence  for  the  communal  hypothesis 
is  based  upon  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
and  modern  travellers,  that  certain  savage 
nations  live  in  a  state  of  promiscuity.  It  is 
also  said  that  in  more  civilized  nations  there 
are  relics  of  ancient  customs  which  have 
come  down  from  a  time  when  in  an  earlier 
state  of  culture  marriage  did  not  exist.  But 
if  such  statements,  repeated  on  the  authority 
of  modern  travellers,  have  been  examined, 
the  exact  contrary  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
For  example,  Bushmen  are  said  by  Lord 
Avebury  to  be  entirely  without  marriage. 
But  this  is  incorrect.  For  in  some  sections 
of  the  race  there  is  a  definite  marriage  cere- 
mony. Again,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  are 
among  the  most  backward  of  all  races,  and 

1  M'Dougall,  Social  Psychology,  chap.  iii. 
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might  be  expected  to  show  no  trace  of 
marriage  customs.  But  they  are  truly  mono- 
gamous, and  have  a  saying  that  '  death  alone 
separates  husband  and  wife.'1 

Since  the  parental  instinct  is  the  source  of 
many  virtues,  it  is  important  for  the  moral 
history  of  mankind  that  family  life  is  a  primi- 
tive fact. 

4.  Primitive  Morality. — Here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
immorality  of  primitive  peoples.  Without 
returning  to  the  theory  of  the  '  noble  savage,' 
it  should  yet  be  possible  to  do  justice  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  negro  and  the  Kaffir. 
Where  immoral  conditions  prevail,  they  are 
in  many  cases  due  to  the  contact  of  a  lower 
with  a  higher  culture,  or,  as  Westermarck  says, 
with  the  dregs  of  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  higher  culture  generally  presents  itself 
to  the  lower,  as  based  upon  great  power 
over  nature  and  without  any  moral  meaning. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  usually 
bad.  In  Greenland,  according  to  Dr.  Nansen, 
'  the  Eskimo  women  of  the  larger  colonies 

1  Westermarck,  Human  Marriage,  p.  60. 
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are  far  freer  in  their  ways  than  those  of  the 
small  outlying  colonies  where  there  are  no 
Europeans.'  Speaking  of  the  tribes  who 
once  inhabited  the  Adelaide  plains  of  South 
Australia,  Mr.  Edward  Stephens,  who  went 
to  Australia  about  half  a  century  ago,  says  : 
1  Those  who  speak  of  the  native  as  a 
naturally  degraded  race,  either  do  not  speak 
from  experience,  or  they  judge  them  by  what 
they  have  become  when  the  abuse  of  intoxi- 
cants and  contact  with  the  most  wicked  of  the 
white  race  have  done  their  deadly  work.' 1 

This  tendency  to  underestimate  the  moral 
qualities  not  only  of  savage  tribes  but  even 
of  civilized  peoples,  is  encouraged  by  some 
missionaries,  and  not  a  few  members  of 
superior  races  who  try  to  put  an  educational 
colour  upon  their  occupation  of  foreign  lands. 
But  there  are  striking  instances  of  high 
virtues  displayed  by  savages  which  should 
make  us  hesitate.  For  example,  Livingstone's 
native  attendants  displayed  the  most  touching 
loyalty  even  after  his  death,  carrying  his 
dead  body  and  his  possessions  faithfully  to 

1  Westermarck,  Human  Marriage,  p.  60. 
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the  coast  in  order  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
British  consul. 

5.  Evidence  from  Names  of  Relationships. — 
It  thus  appears  that  upon  examination  the 
evidence  from  the  narratives  of  travellers 
breaks  down  when  it  is  alleged,  first,  as  show- 
ing that  in  primitive  human  life  there  was  no 
regular  marriage,  and  incidentally  as  showing 
that  primitive  man  is  almost  without  a  moral 
sense.  It  is  sometimes  said,  however,  that 
the  names  of  relationships  afford  evidence  of 
communal  marriage.  There  are  cases  where 
the  men  of  the  same  generation  call  them- 
selves brothers  and  sisters  :  the  men  and 
women  of  the  older  generation  are  called 
fathers  and  mothers  :  the  boys  and  girls  are 
called  sons  and  daughters.  But  here  again 
a  more  careful  examination  of  the  facts  shows 
that  the  names  of  relationships  do  not  prove 
the  existence  of  the  communal  marriage  or 
of  the  absence  of  marriage.  Thus  the  Eskimo, 
although  they  are  at  a  very  low  degree  of 
culture,  have  a  far  more  correct  system  of 
naming  than  many  other  races.1 

1  Westermarck,  Human  Marriage,  p.  84. 
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6.  Matriarchy. — We  may  therefore  neglect 
as  an  unfounded  hypothesis  the  theory  that 
man,  speaking  generally,  ever  lived  in  hordes. 
Hence,  as  Vico  pointed  out,  we  must  regard 
marriage  as  one  of  the  primitive  institutions 
of  mankind.  There  are  two  groups  of 
marriage  customs  :  those,  namely,  who  treat 
the  woman  as  the  centre  of  the  family,  and 
those  which  make  the  man  the  centre  of  the 
family.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term 
matriarchy  was  used  for  the  former  case  where 
the  woman  is  the  centre.  Matriarchy  sug- 
gests headship,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
woman  was  the  head  of  the  family,  even  if 
relationship  was  counted  on  the  mother's  side. 

There  is  not  even  any  complete  antagonism 
between  these  two  views.  It  is  only  in 
appearance  that  the  two  groups  of  customs 
seem  to  be  exclusive.  In  practice  they  blend, 
or  at  least  exist,  side  by  side.  Their  effects 
upon  other  customs  and  moral  ideas  are 
closely  interwoven.  It  is  probably  impos- 
sible to  determine  which  of  these  two  groups 
of  customs  are  historically  prior.  But,  as 
Wundt  says,  'it  is  enough  for  our  present 
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purpose  to  recognize  that  the  motives  from 
which  the  two  ideas  rose  are  originally  par- 
allel factors  in  the  shaping  of  society.'1 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  prominence  of 
women  may  be  mentioned.  Where  the  hus- 
band is  away  from  the  home  for  long  periods, 
the  wife  has  to  protect  the  dwelling  and  see 
after  the  children.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
ever, to  go  far  afield  for  such  obvious  facts 
of  human  life.  The  well-tended  home  and 
children  of  the  thrifty  housewife  in  a  big  city, 
or  the  slut  with  her  arms  akimbo  gossiping 
with  her  like-minded  neighbours  amid  a  crowd 
of  dirty  undisciplined  children,  are  as  instruc- 
tive for  the  sociologist  as  the  observation  of 
similar  contrasts  in  an  African  village.  Many 
writers,  however,  attribute  to  women  indis- 
criminately those  services  to  the  race  which 
are  only  performed  by  a  few.  It  is  probable 
that  women  were  the  first  to  cultivate  various 
wild  plants  round  the  dwelling,  and  to  tame 
the  milder  wild  animals.  Yet  it  was  not  to  all 
women  that  the  beginnings  of  pastoral  life 
and  of  agriculture  were  due,  but  to  some  one 

1  Wundt,  Facts  of  the  Moral  Life,  p.  232. 
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with  eager  mind  here  or  there.  In  a  similar 
way  it  has  been  maintained,  and  on  similar 
grounds,  that  women  were  the  inventors  of 
weaving.  But  inventions  are  never  made  by 
general  assemblages.  Again  we  must  think 
of  the  individual.  All  honour  to  the  unknown 
housewives  throughout  the  ages,  each  in  their 
several  homes,  who  by  their  inventions  have 
thus  been  the  mothers  of  the  race.  Let  us 
think  of  them  as  the  mother  goddesses  : 
Demeterof  Eleusis,  or  Our  Lady  of  Chartres, 
whom  in  pre-Christian  times  the  Druids  wor- 
shipped, or  the  deep-bosomed  figures  of  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon  whom  Time  has 
deprived  of  their  heads,  so  that  they  come 
before  us  with  veiled  personalities.  Let  us 
again  bid  farewell  to  the  superficial  general- 
izations. Man  neither  lived  in  hordes  nor 
mated  indiscriminately,  nor  invented  by  public 
meeting.  Divine  motherhood  and  home  and 
inspiration  are  older  than  history  itself. 

Some  have  even  said  that  woman  was  the 
first  priest,  tending  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
during  her  husband's  absence,  and  therefore 
providing  the  daily  sacrifice.  She  guarded 
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in  her  memory  the  ritual  of  the  gods  of  the 
household,  and  by  telling  the  legends  of  the 
past  to  her  children  became  the  muse  of 
history  ;  or,  as  she  crooned  the  old  songs, 
walked  the  earth  as  the  muse  of  song. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  deities  of 
the  home  are  goddesses,  Hestia,  Vesta,  Freya. 
Another  circumstance  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  is  the  power  of  magic  and  pro- 
phecy which  in  so  many  cases  is  regarded  as 
the  property  of  women.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  Tacitus  remarks  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
that  '  they  think  there  is  in  women  a  sacred 
prophetic  principle,  and  they  neither  despise 
their  opinions  nor  neglect  their  answers.' J 

From  this  belief  in  the  divine  qualities  of 
women  there  rose  in  the  mediaeval  world,  so 
far  as  it  came  under  the  domination  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  the  romantic  idea  of  marriage. 
If  we  wish  to  understand  how  matriarchy,  in 
the  sense  of  the  headship  of  women,  arose, 
we  must  turn  to  the  institution  of  chivalry.2 

1  Ger mania,  8. 

2  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  preface  to  Morte  d  Arthur  (Mao 
millan). 
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The  Teutonic  reverence  for  women  blended 
with  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
gave  its  especial  colour  to  the  exalted 
gallantry  which  from  an  early  time  was  found 
not  only  in  the  pages  of  the  chroniclers  but 
in  mediaeval  life.  A  further  piece  of  evidence 
which  carries  us  right  back  beyond  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  earliest  Aryan  civilizations  consists 
in  the  pairs  of  deities,  god  and  goddess,  which 
seem  to  rule  the  later  pantheons.  Zeus  and 
Hera  in  Greece,  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  Latium, 
Dyaus-pita  and  Prithivi  (Father  heaven 
and  Mother  earth)  in  India,  doubtless  mir- 
rored the  earliest  usages  of  their  worshippers, 
and  may  represent  to  us  the  high  position  of 
the  consort  of  the  earthly  representatives  of 
the  king  of  the  gods.  Even  before  the 
Teutonic  instances  of  romantic  affection 
existed,  the  position  of  woman  was  one  of 
equality  with  the  man.  Hence  marriage  is 
defined  by  the  Roman  legist  Modestinus  : 
'  Consortium  omnis  vitse,  divini  et  humani 
iuris  communicatio/  that  is  to  say,  '  Fellow- 
ship throughout  life,  participation  in  rights 
human  and  divine.'  Thus  we  see  that  along 
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with  the  physical  weakness  of  woman,  which 
explains  her  inferior  position  among  some 
primitive  nations,  there  go  attributes  of  mind 
which  lead  up  to  and  explain  her  social  and 
economic  equality  elsewhere.  Some  readers 
may  be  surprised  that  no  generalization  has 
been  attempted  upon  this  topic  of  matriarchy. 
But  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  once  more 
that  owing  to  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the 
human  personality  and  to  the  incalculable 
effects  of  leadership  upon  a  group  of  persons, 
we  must  turn  not  to  logic  but  to  the  history 
of  the  past  in  order  to  understand  the  present. 
Hence  the  account  which  has  been  given  of 
matriarchy  is  based  rather  upon  tradition 
than  upon  the  synthesis  which  to  Mr.  Spencer 
seemed  to  promise  so  much,  but  in  fact  has 
yielded  so  little.1 

7.  Patriarchy. — Let  us  now  pass  to  the 
position  of  the  man  in  the  family.  We  must 
not  be  misled  by  those  exceptional  cases 
where  the  woman  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  family  life.  *  Even  where  suc- 
cession runs  through  females  only,  the  father 

1  Supra,  Ch.  I,  §  8. 
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is  nearly  always  certainly  the  head  of  the 
family.'1  In  this  way  we  avoid  being  led 
away  by  the  grotesque  suppositions  which 
have  been  invented  to  explain  obvious  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  family.  It  is  almost  a 
canon  of  investigation  in  this  direction  that 
the  superficial  differences  of  mankind  unduly 
conceal  the  great  tendencies  of  human  history. 
There  is  no  adequate  evidence  that  in  some 
definite  stage  of  human  history  woman  was 
the  head  of  the  family. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  patriarchal 
family :  '  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
children  and  slaves,  of  animate  and  in- 
animate property,  all  grouped  together  by 
common  subjection  to  the  paternal  power  of 
the  chief  of  the  household.'2  In  many  cases 
the  authority  of  the  chief  was  sustained  by 
ancestor  worship.  When  Confucius  was 
asked  what  was  meant  by  the  obedience  of  a 
son,  he  replied  :  *  To  serve  our  parents  with 
courtesy  whilst  they  live,  to  bury  them  with 
all  courtesy  when  they  die,  and  to  worship 

1  Westermarck,  Human  Marriage ',  p.  41. 

2  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  15. 
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them  with  all  courtesy.' 1  The  case  is  similar 
with  Japan. 

Patriarchy  can  be  carried  back  to  primitive 
times,  not  only  among  the  Aryan,  but  among 
the  Semitic  nations.  The  ancient  family 
was  both  wider  and  narrower  than  the 
modern.  For  the  ancient  family  admitted 
fresh  members  by  adoption  and  by  purchase  : 
so  that  the  wife  and  the  slave  in  their 
different  degree  were  added  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  women  of  the  family  who 
were  sold  into  marriage,  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  family.  *  No  feature  of  the  rudi- 
mentary associations  of  mankind  is  deposed 
to  by  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  than  this, 
and  yet  none  seems  to  have  disappeared  so 
generally  and  so  rapidly  from  the  uses  of 
advancing  communities.'2 

With  the  considerations  that  have  thus 
been  laid  before  him,  the  student  is  probably 
better  equipped  to  understand  the  contro- 
versies which  still  rage  round  the  origin  of 
the  human  family. 

1  Sayings,  ii.  5.  2  Maine,  Ancient  Law -,  p.  135, 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

i.  The  Subdivisions  of  the  Social  Structure. 
— We  have  considered  the  family  as  the  unit 
out  of  which  the  social  structure  is  built  up. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  clan  (which 
is  a  group  of  families)  and  the  tribe  (which  is 
a  group  of  clans).  These  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions may  be  very  well  studied  in  the 
constitutions  of  Greece  and  Rome.1  But  we 
shall  understand  them  better  if  we  first  ex- 
amine the  institution  of  totemism,  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  connected  with 
the  clan  system,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
clan  as  it  can  be  traced  among  the  Irish  and 
the  Scotch. 

2.   Totemism. — The    totem    is    the   name 

1  Coutanges,  La  Citt  Antique. 
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that  was  given  by  North  American  Indians 
to  some  animal  or  plant  with  which  they  as 
members  of  a  clan  were  related.  But  it  is 
probably  a  mistake  to  regard  the  totem  as 
merely  a  material  object.  '  The  totemic 
animals  among  the  North  American  Indians 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  They  were  not 
understood  as  animals  of  the  sort  we  see  to- 
day, but  as  mythical  ancient  beings  of  super- 
natural attributes  who  clothed  themselves  in 
those  forms  for  their  own  purposes.'1  Out 
of  this  relationship  there  grows,  first,  the 
attitude  of  the  individual  or  clan  to  the  totem  ; 
second,  the  bond  which  unites  members  of 
the  same  clan  together.  Thus  some  of  the 
clans  of  Western  Australia  are  descended 
from  ducks,  swans,  or  other  waterfowl,  and 
these  are  their  totems.  It  is  less  easy  per- 
haps to  enter  into  the  mind  of  those  clans 
who  had  a  plant  for  their  totem.  For  ex- 
ample, the  clan  of  the  Omahas  in  North 
America  had  red  maize  for  their  totem,  and 
therefore  would  not  eat  it,  and  yet  the  rela- 
tion of  man  and  tree  is  not  uncommon.  In 

1  Brinton,  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  161. 
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The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,  Bata  could 
say,  '  I  will  enchant  rny  heart,  and  I  shall 
place  it  upon  the  top  of  the  flower  of  the 
cedar.' 

3.  Totemism  and  Sociology. — The  totem 
system  is  important  for  sociology,  because  it 
is  connected  with  the  customs  of  marriage 
and  inheritance.  All  the  members  of  a  totem 
clan  regard  each  other  as  kinsmen  or  even 
as  brothers  and  sisters.  As  such  they  are 
bound  to  protect  and  help  each  other.  The 
totem  bond  is  stronger  than  the  bond  of 
blood  or  family  in  the  modern  sense. 

Out  of  this  there  arise  some  important 
consequences.  In  particular,  persons  of  the 
same  totem  may  not  marry.  As  time  went 
on,  single  clans  seem  to  have  subdivided  into 
groups  of  clans.  Yet  so  much  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  original  clan  was  retained, 
that  persons  belonging  to  any  one  of  such  a 
group  of  clans  might  not  marry  any  person 
who  belonged  to  the  same  group. 

Such  groups  of  clans  therefore  may  form 
an  intermediate  division  between  the  original 
clan  and  the  tribe.  For  such  a  group  of 
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clans  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  name.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Morgan  has  suggested  the  term 
phratry  (taken  from  the  Greek).  He  defines 
it  as  an  '  exogamous ' l  division  intermediate 
between  the  clan  and  the  tribe. 

4.  Totemism  and  Matriarchy. — In  a  large 
majority  of  the  totem  tribes  known  to  us  at 
present  in  North  America  and  Australia, 
descent  is  counted  along  the  female  line ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  children  belong  to 
the  totem  clan  of  the  mother,  and  not  of  the 
father.  Matriarchy  in  this  sense  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  most  elaborate  laws  regu- 
lating marriage,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
theories  of  original  promiscuity  which  were 
dismissed  in  the  last  chapter.  Among  the 
non-Aryan  races  of  Bengal  there  is  totemism, 
but  this  is  combined  with  descent  reckoned 
on  the  side  of  the  father.  Hence  totemism 
is  not  always  combined  with  descent  reckoned 
on  the  mother's  side.  Thus  totemism  does 
not  always  exhibit  the  same  qualities. 

Totemism,  therefore,  is  important  to   the 

1  '  Exogamous  '  means  compelling  a  man  to  marry  outside 
his  clan  or  tribe. 
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sociologist  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
exogamy  and  genealogy.  But  it  fails  in  just 
that  portion  of  the  human  race  in  which  we 
are  most  interested,  the  Aryan.  The  totem 
is  not  an  Aryan  institution.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  which  exhibit  to  us  Aryan  institutions 
in  their  earliest  known  form,  monogamy,  and 
as  a  rule  strict  monogamy,  is  the  custom. 

5.  I  Illustration  of  Sociological  Method. — It 
is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  neither 
totemism  nor  matriarchy  is  universal  enough 
in  the  history  of  man  for  us  to  be  able  to  formu- 
late them  as  general  laws.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  empirical^  laws  of  limited  applica- 
tion :  laws,  therefore,  which  are  incapable  of 
deductive  application  beyond  a  limited  range 
of  facts.  Such  laws  are  further  incapable  of 
being  used  in  a  synthetic  manner  so  as  to 
furnish  by  their  combination  a  complete 
theory  of  human  nature.  How,  therefore,  is 
the  science  of  sociology  to  be  constituted  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  social  structure  ? 
Not  certainly  by  hasty  and  excessive  in- 
ferences which  go  beyond  the  facts.  The 

1  /.<?.,  based  upon  particular  cases  in  experience. 
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only  generality  of  which  these  inferences  are 
capable  is  to  be  obtained  by  deducing  them 
as  resting  upon  the  ultimate  facts  of  human 
nature,  so  far  as  these  facts  can  be  ascertained 
by  psychology.  But  even  psychology  fails 
us  when  we  are  dealing  with  genius  and  the 
effects  of  leadership.  Tarde's  theory  of  imi- 
tation, for  example,  is  useful  when  the  facts 
are  already  ascertained,  but  his  social  laws 
do  not  enable  us  to  anticipate  the  facts.  We 
are  thrown  back,  therefore,  upon  the  histori- 
cal method.  Sociological  considerations  have 
led  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  But  sociology  could  not 
have  prophesied  the  coming  of  these  great 
poems.  History,  however,  with  her  back- 
ward gaze,  is  trying  to  describe  them  as  they 
rise.  Even  she  speaks  with  a  thousand 
voices.  And  nearly  every  one  has  his  theory 
about  Homer  since  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Fortunately,  the  disputes  about  Homer  cannot 
deprive  us  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  this, 
after  all,  is  the  main  thing. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  proceed  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  conditions  upon  which  human 
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society  and  the  well-being  of  man  are  based. 
It  would  matter  comparatively  little  how 
many  suppositions  were  formed  upon  these 
conditions,  but  that  the  suppositions  become 
common  property,  and  hasty  persons  (in- 
cluding statesmen  on  the  look-out  for  a 
taking  cry)  treat  them  as  gospel,  and 
attempt  to  put  them  into  practice.  For 
example,  the  socialism  of  Marx  is  based 
upon  the  bad  times  which  we  had  in  England 
after  the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  inferences  of  Marx 
only  apply  so  far  as  human  society  every- 
where is  like  the  unfortunate  labouring  classes 
in  England  during  that  period.  But  this  is 
to  say  that  Marx's  hypotheses  have  a  limited 
application.  And  the  attempt  to  recast 
society  on  his  special  lines  will  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  majority,  supposing 
such  an  attempt  to  succeed,  but  it  will  be 
inadequately  supported  by  scientific  method. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that 
we  should  try  to  understand  the  foundations 
of  the  social  structure. 
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6.  The  Village  Community. — We  must  not 
suppose,  indeed,  that  totemism  has  any  direct 
importance  for  us.  But  there  are  other  re- 
spects in  which  the  primitive  organization  of 
the  clan  exhibits  a  remarkable  uniformity. 
The  form  of  land  tenure  is  of  first  import- 
ance. The  village  community  preceded  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  almost  every 
European  country. 

In  order  to  understand  the  village  com- 
munity we  must  start  with  the  whole  com- 
munity of  which  it  formed  a  part,  namely, 
the  tribe.  This  can  very  well  be  studied  in 
Irish  tradition.  The  tuath  or  tribe  consisted 

(1)  of  tribesmen.     These  included  tribesmen 
by   blood   in    the   male    line,    tribesmen   by 
adoption  or  sons  of  tribeswomen  by  strangers. 

(2)  There  was  further  a  miscellaneous  class 
of    slaves,    criminals,    strangers,    and    their 
descendants.      All    these    were    under    the 
dominion  of  a  chief — one   of  each   tribe — 
and  he  was  called  rig  or  king.1 

The  tribe  was  made  up  of  a   number  of 
smaller  communities,  each  of  which,  like  the 
1  Hence  the  Irish  kings  were  as  numerous  as  the  tribes. 
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tribe  itself,  consisted  of  a  head,  ceann  fine, 
his  kinsmen,  slaves,  and  other  retainers.  And 
each  such  smaller  community  was  called  a 
fine  or  sept.  Thus  the  sept  answers  to  the 
clan. 

Each  sept  occupied  a  certain  part  of  the 
tribal  territory.  The  plough  land  was  tilled 
by  the  members  of  the  sept  working  together. 
The  pasture  land  was  shared  according  to 
certain  customs.  The  woods,  mountain  land, 
or  bog,  which  formed  the  march  land  of  the 
sept,  was  unrestricted  common  land. 

This  condition  of  things  is  found  again  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  'township,'  the  German 
1  mark,'  the  Russian  '  mir.' 

7.  The  Enclosed  Village. — When  mankind 
began  to  pass  from  the  stage  of  the  hunter  to 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  husbandman,  they 
built  their  dwellings  on  the  uniform  plan  of 
an  enclosed  village,  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  depredations  of  the  aboriginal 
hunters  who  still  roamed  over  the  plains  of 
central  Europe.  The  enclosure,  the  dun,  was 
the  centre  of  the  lands  which  were  held  in 
joint  occupation.  So  also  was  it  with  the 
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German  vicus,  with  its  scattered  dwellings,  as 
described  by  Tacitus,  each  surrounded  by  an 
open  piece  of  land.  This  custom  of  common 
cultivation  has  scarcely  yet  disappeared  from 
England.  In  Nottinghamshire  the  three-field 
system  with  the  common  field  is  still  in  exist- 
ence at  Laxton  and  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Eakring.  The  three-field  system  means 
one  with  wheat  or  rye,  a  second  with  barley, 
oats,  or  beans,  and  a  third  fallow.  At  Laxton, 
'  each  of  the  tenants,  of  whom  there  are  thirty, 
has  a  certain  acreage  in  each  field,  and  most 
of  them  small  pieces  dotted  about,  so  as  to 
give  each  of  them  a  bit  of  each  class  of  soil 
which  the  field  contains.'1  But  the  very 
complexity  of  this  system  has  brought  about 
its  disappearance,  now  that  the  old  communal 
life  has  passed  away. 

8.  The  Manor. — This  system  of  the  town- 
ship, in  which  the  community  shared  as  a  whole, 
was  gradually  changed  into  the  manorial  sys- 
tem, in  which  a  lord  owned  absolutely  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  land,  and  had  rights  of  rent 

1  Mellors,  In  and  About  Nottinghamshire,  p.  26 ;  Slater, 
English  Peasantry,  p.  8. 
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(paid  in  service  or  food  or  money,  or  in  all 
three)  over  the  rest  of  the  land.  Under  the 
older  form  of  community  there  were  a  large 
number  of  unattached  persons,  the  travelling 
minstrels  being  the  chief  among  a  whole  host 
of  itinerants.  This  arose  out  of  the  demo- 
cratic organization  of  the  township,  which 
left  the  individual  free  to  choose  his  mode 
of  life.  But  military  service  rendered  it 
necessary  for  a  man  to  commend  himself  to 
a  leader,  and  legal  procedure  called  upon  the 
freeman  for  a  surety.  These  two  causes 
helped  to  transform  the  township  into  a 
manor  controlled  by  a  lord,  who  was  both 
leader  and  protector  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
manor. 

9.  The  Indian  System. — In  India  there  is 
a  village  system  which  has  been  studied  and 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Maine.1  As  in  the 
Teutonic  village  communities,  'there  is  the 
arable  mark  divided  into  separate  lots,  but 
cultivated  according  to  minute  customary 
laws,  binding  upon  all.  There  is  the  waste 
of  common  land  out  of  which  the  arable  mark 

1  Village  Community ',  p.  113. 
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has  been  cut,  enjoyed  as  pasture  by  all  the 
community.  There  is  the  village  consisting 
of  habitations,  each  ruled  by  a  despotic  pater- 
familias, and  there  is  constantly  a  council  of 
government  to  determine  disputes  as  to 
custom.'  The  customary  law  of  India  is 
older  than  the  sacerdotal  or  Brahminical  law 
codified  in  the  laws  of  Manu.  '  What  an 
Oriental  is  really  attached  to  is  his  local 
custom.' 

The  transition  from  one  system  of  land 
tenure  to  another  is  rarely  accomplished 
without  considerable  injustice  to  individuals. 
And  where  this  transition  is  carried  out 
under  the  influence  of  alien  ideas,  the  in- 
justice is  multiplied.  The  modern  notion  of 
absolute  ownership  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
is  inapplicable  in  the  face  of  more  ancient 
systems  of  tenure,  until  all  existing  rights 
have  been  satisfied.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
even  when  land  has  not  been  seized  outright, 
even  where  compensation  is  offered,  the 
persons  benefited  are  sometimes  wrongly 
chosen.  In  India,  for  example,  representative 
officials  have  been  mistaken  for  owners  in 
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chief.  It  is  to  be  further  added  that  in 
dealing  with  interests  of  such  complexity 
and  importance,  the  assessors  move  amid  a 
dense  atmosphere  of  misrepresentation  to 
which  our  own  law  courts  afford  but  a  poor 
analogy. 

10.  Transition  to  Feudal  System. — The 
causes  which  out  of  the  township  produced 
the  manor  acted  on  a  larger  scale  also.  The 
lesser  nobles  in  turn  sought  the  protection  of 
the  great  lords,  and  again  in  return  for  pro- 
tection they  became  the  retainers  of  a  superior, 
surrendering  their  lands  and  receiving  them 
on  a  feudal  tenure.  Thus  the  typical  feudal 
state  consisted  of  a  prince  from  whom  the 
lords  of  the  manor  held  their  manors,  and  of 
lords  of  the  manor  from  whom  their  vassals 
held  the  land  which  they  cultivated.  Under 
such  a  system  not  even  the  prince  was  an 
absolute  owner,  for  he  was  bound*  to  protect 
his  vassals.  Only  when  the  feudal  monarchy 
was  replaced  by  constitutional  despotism,  did 
the  king  regard  himself  as  absolute  owner 
of  his  dominions.  And  from  this  absolute 
ownership  of  the  king  there  came  the  absolute 
9 
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ownership  of  land  by  individuals.  Or,  in 
other  words,  to  quote  a  favourite  phrase, 
land  has  been  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  real  property.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  persons  who  use  this  phrase  so  glibly, 
have  rarely  any  understanding  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  this  phrase  denotes. 

N  OTE.  — Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Britain.  — 
There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Caesar's  Gallic 
War1  where  he  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  of  Britain.  We  are  told  that 
they  did  not  cultivate  corn,  and  that  they 
practised  polyandry.  Such  statements  can 
hardly  be  true  of  a  Celtic  people.  The 
natives  of  the  interior,  however,  had  a 
tradition  that  they  were  autochthonous.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  peoples  on  the  southern 
coast  were  said  to  have  immigrated  from 
Belgium.  Caesar  seems  to  have  relied  in 
part  on  the  descriptions  of  a  previous 
traveller,  Pytheas,  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  also  on  other  authorities.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Britons  of  whom 
he  speaks  must  be  distinguished  carefully 

1  Book  v,  chs.  xii-xiv. 
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into  the  primitive  inhabitants,  the  Iberians, 
and  the  later  immigrants  the  Celts.  The 
immigration  of  the  Celts  was  not  yet 
complete.  This  seems  a  fair  inference 
from  the  pressure  which  the  Germans  were 
already  exercising  upon  Gaul.  We  must 
represent  to  ourselves  therefore  the  great 
part  of  Britain  in  Caesar's  time  as  still 
inhabited  by  Iberians.  These  are  probably 
represented  to-day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
extreme  west  both  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Welsh,  therefore,  and  the  Irish  of  the 
west,  are  not  Celts  by  descent  but  by  speech 
only.  And  the  question  now  arises,  When 
did  they  lose  their  native  language  and 
begin  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Celts  ? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  older  in- 
habitants were  pastoral  and  of  a  less 
developed  civilization  than  the  Celtic  immi- 
grants. The  tendency  of  a  language  to  dis- 
appear in  face  of  a  higher  or  more  powerful 
civilization  in  which  another  language  is 
current  is  well  established.  Further  than 
this,  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  to  explain 
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how  the  Iberians  came  to  lose  their  mother- 
speech. 

Huxley,  on  ethnological  grounds,  dis- 
tinguishes the  primitive  Britons  from  the 
Celts.  He  regards  the  Britons  as  the  dark- 
eyed  shorter  people  such  as  are  the  Welsh 
of  to-day,  while  the  Celts  are  similar  to  the 
Germanic  type,  and  have  therefore  blended 
indistinguishably  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
central  England  and  Ireland.1 

1  Maris  Place  in  Nature,  ch.  v. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  MODERN  STATE 

i.  Transition  to  Modern  State. — In  the  last 
chapter  we  considered  those  forms  of  social 
union  which  depend  upon,  or  are  thought  to 
depend  upon,  kinship,  the  clan,  and  the  tribe. 
We  now  pass  to  the  larger  forms  of  social 
union  which  reach  their  culmination  in  the 
modern  state.  In  so  doing  we  shall  trace 
the  chief  lines  of  development  along  which 
the  modern  state  has  arisen. 

2.  Athens  as  Type  of  Modern  State. — We 
are  now  able  to  take  up  one  of  the  themes 
with  which  we  began,  that  modern  civilization 
consists  very  largely  in  the  imitation  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  particular  the  Athenian  state, 
as  proposed  by  Pericles,  interpreted  by 
Thucydides,  and  adorned  by  the  greatest 
manifestations  of  human  genius,  furnishes  a 
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type  by  which  we  may  still  measure  political 
advance.  Pericles  in  the  pages  of  Thucy- 
dides l  declares  :  '  We  love  beauty  without 
waste,  and  wisdom  without  effeminacy.'  The 
next  sentence  is  a  commentary  upon  this. 
1  We  use  our  wealth  rather  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something,  than  for 
advertisement  and  display.'  But  poverty 
has  its  temptations  too.  It  would  be  useful 
sometimes  for  modern  statesmen  to  consider 
what  the  Athenians  thought  about  poverty. 
1  To  confess  poverty  brings  disgrace  upon 
no  one,  but  it  is  disgraceful  not  to  work  so 
as  to  avoid  poverty/  Athenian  interest  in 
politics  was  understood  to  carry  with  it 
serious  reflection  with  a  view  to  correct 
judgments  and  right  purposes.  '  For/  says 
Pericles,  *  we  do  not  consider  thought  to 
be  harmful  to  action,  but  we  do  consider  it 
harmful  not  to  be  disciplined  by  reflection 
before  we  enter  upon  the  actions  which 
are  necessary.'  According  to  our  English 
Pericles,  our  national  greatness  consists  in 
muddling  through. 

1  Book  II,  ch.  xl. 
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3.  Machinery  and  Slavery. — We  thus  rise 
with  Pericles  to  the  conception  of  the  state  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  association  of 
clansmen  or  of  clansmen  and  strangers  for 
the  sake  of  protection ;  nor  is  the  state  any 
longer  a  feudal  organism  with  mutual  inter- 
change of  benefits  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.     The   growth    of    order   and   peace 
makes  it  possible   to   treat   the  state   as   a 
means  towards  the  most  perfect  life.     It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  Athenian  state  was 
an  artificial  production  because  it  rested  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery.     To  this  it  should 
be  replied  that  the  function  of  science  and 
mechanical  invention  acting   together  is  to 
relieve   mankind    as   far    as    possible   from 
servile  offices.     So  far  as  this  is  done,  the 
comparison  of  Athens  with  the  modern  state 
becomes  perfectly  admissible. 

4.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  State. 
— So  long  as  the  constituent  parts  of  a  state 
are  of  the  same  race,  the  conflicts  which  arise 
within  it  are  mainly  between  the  propertied 
classes  and  the  poor.     At  first  there  is  an 
aristocracy  of  birth  consisting  of  the  descend- 
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ants  or  representatives  of  the  original  land- 
holders. And  this  class  has  over  against  it 
the  plebeians,  to  use  the  Roman  phrase — 
that  is  to  say,  the  landless  many  who  hire 
themselves  out  to  their  richer  neighbours  to 
till  their  fields  or  to  pasture  their  sheep.1 

But  as  time  goes  on,  people  tend  to 
gather  together  into  large  towns  where, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  industries,  there  is 
greater  opportunity  of  a  livelihood.  This 
process  has  not  been  confined  to  modern 
times.  Athens  became  a  centre  for  the 
production  of  pottery  in  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  and  there  was  a  Potter's  Quarter  or 
Ceramicus.  This  plain  statement  of  fact 
almost  conceals  the  rise  of  a  splendid 
school  of  craftsmen.  How  splendid  is 
known  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
lovely  black  and  red  figured  vases  of  Athens. 
The  beauty  of  craftsmanship  such  as  this 
alone  can  reconcile  the  historian  to  the 
industrial  revolution.  To  love  the  beautiful, 
in  Pericles'  phrase,  we  must  have  it  before 
us,  and  this  was  the  glory  of  classical 
1  Ch.  vi,  §  8. 
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antiquity.  The  beauty  of  mediaeval  art  was 
not  an  invention  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
it  was  the  last  flicker  of  an  incredibly 
gorgeous  past.  The  sunset  lasted  until 
about  the  year  1840  in  England.  Since 
then  the  craftsman  has  been  separated  from 
the  designer.  The  designer  no  longer 
understands  the  material  for  which  he  is 
designing,  and  the  dwarfed  imagination  of 
the  workman  struggles  with  tasks  which 
command  neither  his  sympathy  nor  respect. 
Never  was  the  world  of  man  more  ugly  to 
the  outward  eye,  than  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Ruskin's  dreams 
with  their  subtle  appeal  to  English  prejudice 
(he  vilified  the  renaissance,  and  his  readers 
thought  he  was  denouncing  the  Pope) 
completed  what  the  industrial  revolution 
began.  For  it  was  Ruskin  who  taught  the 
architects  of  the  Gothic  revival  to  sweep 
out  of  our  churches  the  delightful  renais- 
sance woodwork  which  with  all  its  limita- 
tions brought  down  to  the  present  a  living 
tradition  of  design  and  craftsmanship.  And 
what  took  place  with  respect  to  woodwork 
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is  an  example  of  what  happened  to  the 
other  arts.  Ruskin  was  a  splendid  sophist, 
and  when  a  Socrates  came  along  in  the 
shape  of  Whistler,  the  British  Demos  here 
as  elsewhere  imitating  the  antique,  gloried 
in  ruining  Whistler  who  dared  to  bring  in 
new  gods. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  as  we  resume 
this  history  that  the  pageantry  of  ancient 
life  still  accompanied  us  until  seventy  years 
ago.  The  English  nation  was  comparatively 
late  in  passing  to  the  modern  industrial 
community.  What  manufactures  there  were, 
men  carried  on  in  their  homes,  and  along 
with  them  cultivated  their  little  plots  of 
land.  We  were  mainly  an  agricultural 
nation.  The  Low  Countries  employed  more 
advanced  methods  of  weaving  than  we  did. 
We  could  not  weave  the  finer  cloths. 
Nevertheless  the  weaving  of  coarser  cloths 
was  a  considerable  industry  carried  on  under 
the  domestic  system  in  the  cottages  of  the 
people.  Until  the  eighteenth  century,  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  textile  industries 
were  generally  occupied  in  farming  as  well. 
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The  population  of  England  was  far  more 
uniform  than  that  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
1760  there  were  actually  more  persons  em- 
ployed in  farming  than  there  are  to-day. 
The  English  yeoman  with  his  corn  and  his 
cattle  and  his  sheep  (whom  a  sure  instinct 
has  symbolized  in  the  figure  of  John  Bull) 
came  to  the  market  towns  and  exchanged 
his  wool  against  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Ghent  and  Ypres  and  Utrecht.  Hence 
throughout  a  time  extending  over  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  merchants'  guilds  represented  the 
chief  class  of  the  people  outside  those  which 
were  on  the  land.  The  guilds  were  thus 
the  most  important  body  in  many  towns 
and  they  gradually  gained  the  complete 
control  of  them,  so  that  the  Guildhall  in 
Nottingham,  as  in  London,  is  still  the 
name  of  the  town  hall,  as  it  is  called  else- 
where. Thus  while  the  township  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  formed  by  kinsmen  for 
the  sake  of  safety,  the  modern  town  is 
mainly  created  by  the  needs  and  the  effects 
of  the  concentration  of  industries. 

5.  Distribution  of  Population. — Alongside 
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of  this  transformation  of  an  agricultural  state 
to  a  state  that  was  chiefly  engaged,  firstly,  in 
industry  based  on  machinery,  and  secondly, 
in  commerce,  that  is  the  transport  of  goods 
by  land  and  sea  and  their  distribution,  there 
went  conspicuous  changes  in  the  character 
and  distribution  of  the  population. 

And  first  as  to  racial  modifications :  it 
is  almost  a  law  of  nature  that  the  more 
civilized  communities  are  of  mixed  descent. 
What  is  taking  place  now  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  South  America,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  is  a  more  or  less  peaceful 
repetition  of  the  same  process,  as  when  a 
series  of  settlements,  first  of  Celts,  then  of 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  then  of  Normans, 
constituted  the  English  people.  It  would 
seem  that  when  the  newcomers  can  be 
absorbed  into  the  older  population,  this 
kind  of  invasion  is  a  distinct  gain.  We  in 
England  owe  much  to  the  Jews  who  played 
so  large  a  part  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  part  continued  to  the  present. 
We  are  indebted  also  to  the  French 
immigrants,  the  Huguenots,  who  brought 
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over  improved  methods  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  paper,  and  especially  of  silk.  The 
later  immigrations  have  been  largely  due 
to  our  greater  freedom,  which  has  thus 
become  an  economic  asset.  Most  recently, 
however,  it  has  not  been  so  much  religious 
freedom,  as  economic  freedom,  that  has 
been  sought.  The  last  invasions  of  England 
which  have  taken  place  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  poverty  of  the  more  eastern 
nations.  They  should  not,  therefore,  be 
confused  with  the  early  forms  of  immigra- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  latter 
respect  we  have  gained  or  lost  by  the  free 
admission  of  aliens.  Judging,  however,  by  the 
part  which  the  Germans  have  played  in  the 
commercial  and  social  life  of  Nottingham  and 
other  large  cities,  the  decrease  of  German 
immigration  into  England  is  a  misfortune. 

6.  Town  against  Country. — Alongside  of 
the  increase  of  population,  aided  by  immigra- 
tion, there  has  gone  the  striking  concentration 
of  large  numbers  of  human  beings  into  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  centres.  Along- 
side of  great  manufacturing  communities,  like 
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those  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  there  are 
centres  of  transport  like  Liverpool,  Hull, 
Cardiff,  and  above  all  London.  Or  to  express 
the  same  fact  in  its  economic  meaning,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  have  been  devoted 
to  different  purposes,  so  that  by  variety  of  oc- 
cupation and  production  an  enormous  number 
of  wants  are  satisfied.  Thus  the  English 
nation  (and  the  same  argument  might  be 
applied  almost  to  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles)  is  more  and  more  widely  removed 
from  that  primitive  form  of  community 
more  or  less  united  in  blood,  from  which 
we  began. 

7.  Psychological  Basis  of  Modern  State. — 
We  shall  now  consider  how  these  complex 
bodies  of  human  beings  with  their  varied 
descent,  their  varied  abodes,  their  varied  call- 
ings are  wrought  up  into  some  kind  of  organi- 
zation. How  is  it  that  men  are  induced  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  to  act  together 
with  some  sort  of  harmony  ?  How  is  there 
formed  that  national  spirit  which  is  not  en- 
tirely a  fiction  ?  Such  questions  as  these 
cannot  be  deduced  from  purely  quantitative 
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and  physical  principles  with  Mr.  Spencer. 
Old-fashioned  books  like  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza 
are  far  more  likely  to  help  us.  In  other  words, 
the  observation  of  human  nature  in  its  special 
manifestations  must  furnish  us  with  those 
principles  from  which  we  can  deduce  the 
particular  occurrences  of  political  history. 
Even  then  we  cannot  prophesy  them  before- 
hand, but  we  can  understand  them  in  part 
when  they  have  occurred.1 

8.  Imitation.  —  The  possibility  of  the 
modern  state  rests  upon  the  tendency  of 
groups  of  human  beings  to  share  the  same 
feelings,  to  have  the  same  thoughts,  to  act  in 
the  same  way — in  a  word,  upon  imitation.2 
Tarde  has  given  an  interesting  example. 
'  All  these  laws '  (of  imitation),  he  says, 
'  follow  from  a  higher  principle — the  tendency 
of  an  example,  once  started  in  a  social  group 
to  spread  through  it  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, provided  the  group  remains  homo- 
geneous/ Here  is  a  case.  *  When,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  group  the  need  is  felt  of  expressing 
a  new  idea  by  a  new  word,  the  first  individual 
^h.  I,  §6,  2Cf.  Ch.illl,  §  ii. 
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who  finds  an  expressive  image  fitted  to  meet 
that  need  has  only  to  pronounce  it,  when 
immediately  it  is  echoed  from  one  neighbour 
to  another,  till  soon  it  trembles  on  every  lip 
of  the  group  in  question,  and  later  spreads 
even  to  neighbouring  groups.'  The  suc- 
cessive increases  in  our  English  vocabulary, 
therefore,  are  due  mainly  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  surroundings.  Johnson  has 
telescope  and  telescopical :  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  has  one  hundred  and  thirty  words 
beginning  with  tele.  Some  one  invents  the 
new  terms.  If  they  are  accepted  their  use 
spreads.  Thus  the  use  of  the  vtor&  potential 
in  its  electrical  meaning  was  introduced  by 
the  great  but  unknown  mathematician  of 
Nottingham,  George  Green. 

Of  course  these  tendencies  of  an  example 
to  spread  meet  with  opposition.  Probably 
not  one  idea  in  a  hundred  is  worthy  of 
application  outside  of  its  immediate  sphere. 
Hence  it  is  useful  in  a  state  to  have  persons 
who  oppose  everything  by  a  kind  of  instinct. 
To  admit  all  novelties  indiscriminately  is  to 
imitate  the  philosopher  of  Lagado,  who  treated 
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as  worthy  of  record  every  casual  combination 
of  words.  As  against  these  persons  there  is 
need  of  a  third  class,  who,  while  rejecting  the 
obviously  futile,  are  yet  open  to  new  ideas. 
There  must  be  some  readiness  to  imitate, 
even  although  this  readiness  be  confined 
within  certain  limits. 

The  most  instructive,  because  perhaps  the 
most  unconscious,  form  of  imitation  is  found 
in  fashion.  This  may  be  defined  with  ap- 
propriate seriousness  as  ' the  imitation  of  the 
customs  of  upper-class  society';  '  the  tendency 
of  the  classes  who  are  lower  in  the  social 
scale  to  imitate  those  who  are  higher  in  the 
social  scale.'  Fashion,  then,  is  a  specific  in- 
stance of  the  general  tendency  of  human 
beings  to  follow  their  leader.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  human  beings  who,  for  reasons 
which  deserve  investigation,  exercise  a  certain 
natural  authority  over  their  fellows.  Beau 
Brummel  was  the  latter-day  representative  of 
men  like  Hotspur,  '  the  mark  and  glass, 
copy  and  book,  that  fashioned  others.'  The 
mediaeval  knight,  the  modern  gentleman  are 
largely  products  of  imitation,  of  tradition  em- 
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bodied    from   time   to   time   in   conspicuous 
representatives. 

9.  Pre-eminent  Individuals.  —  We  thus 
reach  once  more  the  pre-eminent  individual, 
the  superman.1  The  differences  which  hold 
among  *  supermen '  rising  to  very  high  de- 
grees render  unfruitful  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  mark  off  a  pre-eminent 
class  as  such.  Pre-eminent  individuals  arise 
among  all  classes.  If  we  suppose  the  different 
grades  of  society  arranged  according  to  wealth 
and  rank,  we  shall  find,  roughly  speaking,  the 
same  relative  proportion  of  able  individuals 
in  each  class.  This  fact  is  largely  obscured 
by  tradition,  but  with  general  social  advance 
it  has  become  clearer.  It  is  such  men  and 
women  distributed  throughout  all  society  who 
originate  and  maintain  those  habits  of  action, 
feeling,  and  thought  which  determine  the 
character  of  a  state.  The  Christian  Church, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  the 
function  of  Toryism  to  maintain,  was  de- 
veloped in  its  most  characteristic  form  among 
those  classes  which  are  generally  regarded 

iCh.  I,  §20;  Ch.  III. 
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as  incapable  of  social  initiative.  But  this 
principle  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  in  the  history  of  England  the  old 
families  have  furnished  an  unusual  proportion 
of  the  ability  which  the  service  of  the  state 
in  its  fullest  sense  requires.  But  this  problem 
will  not  be  solved  by  bare  statistics,  the  mere 
counting  of  heads. 

10.  The  Popular  Will. — So  far  as  we 
can  speak  of  the  popular  will,  it  consists  in 
universally  shared  feelings  which  seek  ex- 
pression in  a  definite  form  of  corporate 
action.  On  examination,  however,  it  turns 
out  that  there  are  few  instances  in  modern 
political  history  where  the  popular  will  is 
identical  with  the  will  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  individuals  in  any  given  community. 
As  in  the  civilized  republics  of  Greece,  so  in 
the  modern  constitutional  states  there  are 
many  political  parties.  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  religion,  there  are  many  religious  parties. 
Hence  when  we  use  the  phrase,  the  popular 
will,  we  are  taking  the  part  for  the  whole, 
sometimes  a  small  minority  for  the  whole. 
The  popular  will  is  a  convenient  legal  fiction 
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by  which  those,  who,  for  the  time  being,  have 
got  hold  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
give  a  colour  to  their  actions.  It  would 
seem  best,  therefore,  to  regard  the  state  as 
constituted  out  of  groups  of  persons  more  or 
less  like-minded,  and  of  these  groups  as 
finding  expression  through  the  pre-eminent 
individuals  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made.  It  is,  after  all,  in  harmony  with  the 
general  theory  of  society  which  is  here 
developed  that  politics  should  be  handed 
over  to  politicians,  just  as  painting  should 
be  handed  over  to  artists.  But  the  eager 
groups  which  constitute  political  parties  are 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  and 
they  form  the  nuclei  round  which  sympathetic 
persons  may  gather.  Thus  it  may  happen 
sometimes  that  nearly  a  whole  community  is 
interested  in  politics. 

ii.  Historical  Forms  of  the  State. — Politi- 
cal groups  compete  with  one  another  in 
order  to  secure  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  conflict  is  maintained  in  the 
most  varied  ways  :  sometimes  by  open  force, 
sometimes  by  the  literal  survival  of  the 
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fittest,  as  when  Spain  freed  herself  by  the 
Inquisition  from  the  small  Liberal  minority, 
or  France,  instead  of  a  general  election, 
indulged  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the 
logical  minds  of  the  Spanish  clergy  and  of 
the  French  statesmen  there  was  room  for 
many  things,  but  not  for  that  toleration 
which,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  helped 
England.  Our  distrust  of  ideas,  as  compared 
with  persons,  is  justified  when  we  reflect 
that  you  can  always  renew  an  idea,  but  you 
cannot  renew  a  broken  tradition,  still  less 
can  you  restore  a  social  group.  Fortunately, 
social  groups  are  more  tenacious  of  life  than 
is  sometimes  imagined.  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  R.  L.  Stevenson  to  Pont  de  Montvert 
with  its  Protestant  temple  in  the  country  of 
the  Camisards.  Not  less  striking  is  it  to  go 
from  Whitby  to  Egton,  where  a  Roman 
Catholic  village  lies  amid  our  English  Pro- 
testantism. You  wonder  at  the  persistence 
with  which  these  groups  of  men  have  main- 
tained that  faith  which  their  countrymen  have 
condemned  by  so  large  majority.  Formulas 
cannot  always  swallow  up  flesh  and  blood. 
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Customs  embodied  in  human  beings  can  leap 
over  generations  and  mock  at  persecutors. 
We  must  not  read  our  sociology  any  more 
than  our  history  in  order  to  demonstrate 
preconceived  conclusions. 

12.  Custom   and  Constitution. — What  we 
describe  as  the  constitution  of  a  state,  there- 
fore, is  best   understood  as   a  collection   of 
customs  followed  by,    and   embodied   in,    a 
group  of  human   beings.     Democracy  is   a 
custom.     Monarchy,  which  in  England  co- 
exists  with   democracy,   is  a   custom.     The 
coronation  of  the  English  King  is  a  custom 
carefully  followed.     Government  by  a  cabinet 
within  the  cabinet  is  a  custom.     To  act  by 
precedent  is  a  custom. 

13.  The  Monarchy. — Together   with   the 
custom  of  having  a  single  hereditary  ruler, 
there  go  various  beliefs  by  which  the  custom 
is  supported  and  strengthened.    Such  beliefs, 

'  when  they  seem  to  be  out  of  relation  to  the 
facts  of  life,  are  called  superstitions.  As 
Dr.  Frazer  has  shown  in  Psyches  Task,  super- 
stition has  played  an  important,  and  in  many 
ways  a  useful,  part  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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For  example,  monarchy,  which  presents 
certain  advantages,  goes  along  with  beliefs 
which  attribute  special  powers  to  the  king  or 
chief  for  the  time  being.  In  New  Zealand 
the  Maori  chiefs  were  believed  to  be  living 
atuas  or  gods.  Among  the  Melanesians  the 
chiefs  have  supernatural  power  derived  from 
ghosts  with  whom  they  have  intercourse 
somewhat  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Psychical  Research  Society.  Elsewhere  the 
king  is  thought  to  have  a  definite  economic 
value.  Some  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  of  Borneo 
used  to  bring  their  seed-rice  to  Rajah  Brooke 
in  order  that  he  might  render  it  fertile. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  English  monarchy  ? 
A  generation  ago,  before  the  workings  of 
republican  government  were  so  well  under- 
stood, we  were  assured  by  political  prophets  that 
the  English  monarchy  would  scarcely  survive 
Queen  Victoria.  There  seems  no  prospect 
of  its  ending  with  her  great-grandson.  Why 
is  this  ?  The  reasons  are  simple.  Monarchy 
lies  more  lightly  as  a  burden  upon  the  great 
confederacy  of  states  which  constitute  the 
British  Empire  than  any  conceivable  form 
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of  union  other  than  monarchy.  Further,  the 
English  Royal  Family,  since  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Victoria,  has  presented  human  life 
through  a  kind  of  solemn  pageant  in  which 
the  poorest  look  on  as  sympathetic  spec- 
tators. I  have  read  a  good  many  books 
which  offered  to  explain  social  things  in 
general.  But  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  sur- 
prising gap  between  the  beginning  of  things 
and  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fifth. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   RELIGION   ON 
SOCIAL  MORALITY 

i.  Pragmatist  View. — There  are  two  kinds 
of  truth  which  ultimately  coincide,  but  which 
we  are  bound,  under  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge,  to  treat  as  separate.  There  is 
truth  j)f  fact  and  truth^of  value.  Of  late 
years  a  school  of  thinkers  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  influence  of  certain  opinions 
upon  our  actions.  And  they  have  attempted 
to  determine  the  truth  of  opinions  by  in- 
quiring how  far  the  effects  of  such  opinions 
upon  our  actions  is  good.  They  make  the 
practical  value  of  a  statement  the  test  of  its 
truth  considered  as  a  statement  of  fact.  And 
because  they  have  insisted  upon  the  practical 
value  of  propositions,  they  have  been  named 
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Pr&gmatistS)  and  their  system   of  thought, 
Pragmatism. 

2.  Pragmatism  and  the  History  of 
Religion. — Now  the  student  of  the  history 
of  religion  must  sometimes  be  content  to  be 
a  pragmatist.  He  must  test  beliefs,  not  by 
their  relation  to  scientific  truth,  but  by  their 
value  for  conduct.  We  saw  at  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter  how  superstitious  beliefs  have 
supported  the  institution  of  monarchy.  But 
they  have  also  strengthened  the  respect  for 
government  generally,  the  respect  for  private 
property,  the  respect  for  marriage,  the  re- 
spect for  human  life.  In  these  pages  it  is 
permissible  to  take  these  institutions  for 
granted.  The  impatient  reader  need  not  go 
far  afield  to  find  other  hypotheses  more  to  his 
taste  perhaps. 

Now  the  arguments  which  Dr.  Frazer  has 
applied  to  explain,  and  in  some  degree  to 
justify,  primitive  superstition,  have  been  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  to  the  higher 
forms  of  religion.  The  observance  of  the 
customs  of  savage  societies  is  secured  by  the 
fear  of  supernatural  agents.  It  is  the  gods 
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that  made  fear  rather  than  fear  that  made  the 
gods.  '  When  we  leave  savage  man  and  rise 
a  step  higher  to  those  societies  which  have 
made  some  progress  towards  civilization,  we 
find  the  prevailing  religions  still  possessing 
the  same  distinctive  features  :  they  are  always 
associated  with  social  conduct,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  invariably  founded  upon  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural.1 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  supernatural  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  already  familiar  with 
the  distinction  between  the  positive  and  nor- 
mative sciences.2  The  supernatural  cannot 
be  explained  in  the  terms  of  positive  science. 
Again,  those  functions  of  human  nature  of 
which  morality  is  a  prominent  instance — 
functions  which  find  expression  in  the  nor- 
mative sciences — demand  an  object  outside 
themselves  other  than  the  objects  disclosed 
by  the  positive  sciences.  In  other  words, 
the  positive  sciences  give  us  an  inadequate 
picture  of  the  world.  The  impulse  towards 
the  supernatural  —  towards  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  physical  sciences — 

1  Kidd,  Social  Evolution,  p.  108.  2  Ch.  I,  §§  4,  5. 
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is  an  impulse  to  an  object  as  real,  though  in 
some  senses  less  defined,  than  the  objects 
which  are  apprehended  through  the  positive 
sciences.  It  is  consistent  with  this  view  that 
morals  —  one  of  the  normative  sciences  — 
should  depend  for  its  authority  upon  an  object 
which  is  apprehended  in  a  manner  proper  to 
itself. 

It  follows,  further,  that  a  form  of  belief  from 
.which  the  supernatural  element  has  been 
eliminated,  is  no  longer  capable  of  exercising 
the  functions  of  a  religion.  The  attempt  to 
eliminate  from  primitive  Christianity  its  his- 
torical foundation  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
follows,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  the  rejection 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  sense  defined  above. 
If  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  nothing  super- 
natural about  it,  it  is  not  even  a  religion,  and 
may  well  be  left  to  the  fantastic  speculations 
of  philosophers,  mathematicians,  and  'free- 
thinkers.' l  Some  investigators  deny  that 
Jesus  ever  existed,  and  invite  us  to  imagine 
that  the  Christian  tradition  started  from 

1  See  criticism  by  B.  W.  Bacon  in  Hibbcrt  Journal,  July 
1911. 
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nothing  but  a  dream.  It  would  take  us  too 
far  from  our  subject  to  dwell  further  upon  the 
speculations  of  writers  who  lack  a  disciplined 
historical  sense.1  Once  more  the  appeal  to 
history  vindicates  itself  as  a  necessary  check 
upon  abstract  suppositions. 

3.  I ntelle dualism.  —  Intellectualism  as  a 
modern  literary  movement  may  be  described 
as  an  attempt  to  deduce  the  world  from 
the  principles  of  the  physical  sciences ;  an 
attempt  which  has  perhaps  culminated  in 
the  exquisite  humour  and  lucid  style  of 
Anatole  France.  Monsieur  France  fortu- 
nately has  so  much  wit  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  his  writings  sweet,  an  achievement 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  congratulate 
all  his  confreres.  One  lacks  in  his  charming 
pages  the  note  of  constraint,  as  though  his 
philosophy  left  all  serious  questions  un- 
decided, and  dogmatized  upon  things  that 
do  not  really  matter.  Religion  and  morality 
cannot  be  imparted  through  the  most 
delicate  irony.  Unfortunately  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  those  classes  of  society  that  are 

1  And  whose  names  are  probably  unknown  to  most  readers. 
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officially  styled  intellectual  and  are  repre- 
sented so  brilliantly  by  Monsieur  France  in 
his  own  country  and  so  heavily  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  (shade  of  Erasmus !)  by  our 
'  freethinkers,'  that  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  numbers  and  must  continually  be  re- 
cruited from  the  outside  in  order  to  maintain 
the  succession.  Precisely  those  persons  who 
complain  most  of  western  conventions  are 
unable  to  conduct  their  lives  with  satisfaction 
to  themselves  outside  convention. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  compares1  the  Greeks 
with  the  French  and  deduces  from  Greek 
intellectualism  the  extinction  of  the  Greek 
race.  This  is  one  of  the  widespread  opinions 
about  classical  antiquity  that  requires  correc- 
tion. It  should  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
Greek  Empire  lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  after  the  fall  of  Rome  in  476,  and  thus 
afforded  a  bulwark  against  the  Mohammedan 
East  until  modern  Europe  could  take  shape 
behind  this  barrier.  The  Greek  armies  were 
the  finest  in  the  world  until  the  fatal  day  of 
Manzikert.2 

1  Social  Evolution^  p.  277.  2  A.D.  1071. 
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4.  Outline  of  Religious  Development. — The 
earliest  modes  of  primitive  thought  are  illus- 
trated by  magic  and  '  animism.'     The  latter 
perhaps  gives  rise  to  ancestor  worship.     Side 
by  side  with  private  religion  there  goes  the 
primitive  public  religion  which  worships  gods 
at  single  shrines  (henotheism).     When  such 
worships  coalesce  in  a  community,  polythe- 
ism  arises.      This  in  turn   is  succeeded  by 
pantheism.     Upon   this  basis   of  belief  the 
great  world  religions  have  been  founded  by 
the  preaching  and  belief  of  individuals.    This 
is   notably   the   case   with    Christianity  and 
Islam.       Zarathustra   and    Buddha   are   not 
quite  parallel  instances. 

5.  Magic. — It  will  probably  suffice,  if  we 
attempt  to  carry  our  study  of  religion  suffici- 
ently   far    to    explain    the    more    primitive 
elements   in   the   history  of  the  religion  of 
Israel.     In  doing  so  we  shall  perhaps  learn 
to  do  justice  to  contemporary  primitive  re- 
ligions, a  duty  which  has  been  made  easier 
for  us  by  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Frazer.1 

The  term    '  magic '    is  derived   from  the 

1  Psyches  Task. 
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Persians,  and  in  its  origin  has  something  of 
the  meaning  of '  learning.'  Magic,  therefore, 
is  best  understood  if  we  regard  it  first  as  a 
primitive  form  of  learning.  In  its  later  uses 
the  word  magic  specially  refers  to  a  group 
of  ideas  and  customs  which  were  current  in 
Persia,  and  then,  coming  to  the  west,  played 
a  great  part  in  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  were  known  as  the  black  art.  With 
this  we  are  not  concerned,  but  rather  with 
the  modes  of  thought  and  practice  which 
characterize  primitive  societies  generally  in 
their  dealings  with  nature.  Magic  is  primi- 
tive applied  science. 

Primitive  man  within  the  limits  of  his 
knowledge  is  quite  systematic.  He  applies 
what  the  logician  calls  '  the  method  of  agree- 
ment.' Because  two  occurrences  agree  to- 
I  gether  in  some  resemblance,  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  But  he  is  content  with  the 
most  superficial  resemblances  and  the  slightest 
connexions  of  circumstances.  As  an  example 
of  the  latter  let  us  take  the  magical  use  of 
the  name.  The  man  is  thought  to  belong  to 
his  name.  Hence  through  the  name  you  can 
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get  control  over  him.  Or  again,  through  the 
name  you  can  exercise  those  powers  which 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  name.  In  Egypt 
*  it  was  a  man's  supreme  wish  that  his  name 
might  live,  for  if  his  name  continued  that  which 
it  expressed  would  also  live  on.  This  was  the 
main  object  of  the  careful  reiteration  of  the 
name  in  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  temples, 
stelae,  and  other  monuments,  that  it  might 
be  spoken  and  kept  alive  by  the  readers.'1 
The  resemblances  upon  which  argument  is 
based  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the 
effigy.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  if 
you  make  an  effigy  of  any  one,  whatever  you 
do  to  this  effigy  will  happen  to  the  person 
whom  it  represents.  In  the  Romance  of 
Alexander,  Nektanebos  makes  a  wax  effigy 
of  Olympias  and  writes  her  name  upon  it 
and  causes  the  Queen  to  see  in  a  dream 
what  he  said  to  her  wax  image.  The  '  Leech 
of  Folkestone  '  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  fol- 
lowed precisely  this  venerable  precedent. 

Or  again,   it  is  thought    that    if   you  can 
obtain  any  of  the  belongings  of  a  man,  you 

1  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  Ancient  Egyptians,  p.  294. 
II 
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can  work  on  him  through  them,  the  argu- 
ment being  that  there  is  a  kind  of  sympathy 
between  a  man  and  his  possessions.  When 
I  was  a  small  boy  I  was  taught,  when  I  had 
a  tooth  drawn,  to  put  some  salt  upon  it,  and 
to  throw  the  tooth  into  the  fire.  Otherwise 
the  Devil  would  get  hold  of  the  tooth  and 
ultimately  of  the  owner.  I  believed  and 
obeyed.  This  sympathetic  tie  holds  on  a 
large  scale  between  some  persons— -priests  or 
kings — and  the  whole  of  nature,  or  that  part 
of  nature  which  is  concerned  with  the  crops. 
We  have  seen  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak 
making  the  corn  grow.1  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  that  when  the  king  or 
priest  became  old,  his  weakness  would  com- 
municate itself  to  the  crops.  Hence  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  give  way  to  a 
younger  and  more  vigorous  successor.  The 
king  of  the  wood  at  Nemi  near  Rome  held 
office  until  he  was  killed  by  his  successor — a 
usage  which  was  revived  by  the  mad  em- 
peror Gaius.  Thus  'sympathetic  magic,' 
that  is,  the  attempt  to  produce  certain  effects 
lCh.VII,  §13- 
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by  imitating  them,  '  does  not  involve  in  itself 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  but  is  simply 
the  applied  science  of  the  savage.'1  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  distinguish  events  de- 
scribed in  the  terms  of  sympathetic  magic 
from  what  is  truly  miraculous. 

6.  Animism. — Another  form  of  primitive 
reasoning  is  known  as  animism  from  'anima,' 
a  soul — namely,  to  explain  events  and  changes  \\ 
from  the  presence  of  souls  in  things.  This 
is  based  on  the  belief  still  widespread  that 
nothing  can  happen  without  somebody  doing 
it.  Bad  language  is  a  relic  of  this  primitive 
state  of  mind,  and  produces  its  uncanny  effect 
(where  people  are  not  hardened  by  frequent 
usage)  because  it  plunges  one  into  an  ancestry 
which  we  had  almost  forgotten.  To  treat 
one's  fountain-pen  or  golf-ball  or  collar-stud 
as  if  it  had  a  soul,  and  to  talk  seriously  to 
them  upon  occasion,  puts  the  speaker  or 
hearer  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  will 
recognize  his  affinity  to  our  dark  fellow-sub- 
jects in  West  Africa.  For  example,  Dr. 
Nassau,  who  lived  for  many  years  among  the 

Jevons,  History  of  Religion^  p.  35. 
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Bantu  tribes  of  West  Africa,  attempts  to 
classify  the  spirits  which  they  believe  in  as 
follows  : — 

a.  Human  disembodied  spirits. 

b.  Vague   beings   well    described    by    our 
word  *  ghosts.' 

c.  Being  something  like  dryads,  who   re- 
sent intrusion  into  their  territory,  on  to  their 
rock,  past  their  promontory  or  tree.     When 
passing  the  residence  of  one  of  these  beings 
the    traveller  must   go    by  silently,  or   with 
some    cabalistic    invocation,    with    bowed  or 
bared  head,  and  deposit  some  symbol  of  an 
offering   or   tribute,    even    if    it    be    only  a 
pebble. 

d.  Beings  who  are  the  agents  in  causing 
sickness   and   either   aid    or   hinder   human 
plans. 

e.  Beings   who   especially   belong   to   the 
household  and  descend  by  inheritance  with 
the   family.      In    their    honour   are    secretly 
kept  a  bundle  of  finger  or  other  bones,  nail 
clippings,  eyes,  brains,  etc.,  accumulated  from 
deceased  members  of  successive  generations. 

f.  There  may  be  a  sixth  class,  which  may, 
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however,  be  only  a  function  of  any  of  the 
other  classes,  namely,  those  that  enter  into 
any  animal  body,  generally  a  leopard.1 

7.  Faults  of  Primitive  Religion. — With 
the  help  of  the  last  two  sections  on  magic  and 
animism  we  can  enter  rather  better  into 
primitive  religion.  The  world  is  peopled 
with  spirits,  and  it  is  our  business  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  them,  and  if  possible  to 
control  them.  There  are  means  of  doing 
this  which  are  known  to  certain  persons, 
wizards,  or  to  certain  classes,  like  the  Roman 
patricians.  And  these  persons  expect  to  be 
paid  for  their  services,  just  as  the  spirits 
expect  to  be  paid  for  their  services.  In  a 
word,  primitive  religion  has  an  economic 
basis.  Only  a  spiritual  religion  can  speak  of 
gifts  'without  money  and  without  price.' 
The  odious  and  terrible  consequences,  which 
the  belief  in  animism  combined  with  wizardry 
produces,  can  be  studied  in  the  history  of 
Dahomey  and  other  African  countries.  Yet, 
cruel  as  many  of  these  African  religions  are, 
they  exercise  some  control  over  the  natives. 

1  Mary  Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa,  p.  444. 
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And  the  downfall  of  a  tribal  religion  often 
means  the  degradation  of  a  tribe.  The 
growth  of  Mohammedanism  in  Africa  sug- 
gests a  certain  affinity  between  Mohammed- 
anism and  primitive  religion,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  take  the  place  of  the  disappearing 
primitive  religion. 

Some  reference  to  idolatry  will  be  expected. 
This  institution  is  far  from  playing  the  part 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  credited.  '  Idols 
are  comparatively  rare  in  Congo  Fran^ais, 
but  where  they  are  used  the  people  have  the 
same  idea  about  them  as  the  true  negroes 
have,  namely,  that  they  are  things  which 
spirits  reside  in  or  haunt,  but  not  in  them- 
selves adorable.'1  It  is  not  the  stone  that  is 
'worshipped,  but  the  spirit  within  the  stone. 

8.  Ancestor  Worship.—  The  fifth  of  Dr. 
Nassau's  classes  of  spirits  is  not  far  removed 
from  ancestor  worship.  In  the  more  advanced 
Aryan  civilization,  ancestor  worship  is  associ- 
ated with  the  descent  of  the  paternal  authority. 
Yet  it  is  not  primal,  and  probably  took  its 
rise  along  with  the  patriarchate.  '  Happily 

1  Kingsley,  op.  at.  p.  454. 
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for  man's  anticipation  of  death,'  thoughts  of 
horror  and  hatred  do  not  preponderate  in 
ideas  of  deified  ancestors.1 

When  the  Jew  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
or  the   Roman  descended  to  join  Numa  or 
Ancus,  it  was  with  a  mind  at  peace  so  far  as 
their   ancestors  were   concerned.      Ancestor! 
worship  was  practised  along  with  the  public , 
worship  of  the  gods.     This  agrees  very  well 
with  the  multiplication  of  spirits.     In  such  a 
pantheon  as  that  which  is  described  by  Dr. 
Nassau,  there  is  room  almost  for  everybody. 

Hence  there  is  no  reason  for  surprise 
when  we  find  that  ancestor  worship  where  it 
exists  is  usually  practised  along  with  the 
public  worship  of  the  gods.  Even  in  Israel 
ancestor  worship  continued  till  historical 
times.  Only  as  the  religion  of  Yahweh 
developed  was  ancestor  worship  forced  into 
the  background.  Rites  of  sacrifice,  however, 
which  are  named  without  condemnation  by 
Micah,  Amos,  and  even  Isaiah,  are  forbidden 
in  Deuteronomy.  Even  the  religion  of  Israel 
did  not  become  purely  spiritual  without  a 
mighty  struggle. 
1  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  113  ;  Jevons,  op.  cit.  p.  191. 
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9.  Christianity. — For  the  fear  of  many 
spirits,  there  was  thus  substituted  the  fear 
of  one  Lord,  Yahweh.  This  was  brought 
about  largely  by  the  Jewish  prophets. 
v  They  transformed  Judseism  from  a  primi- 
>  tive  to  a  spiritual  religion.  But  they  left 
Judseism  in  the  main  a  national  religion. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Jesus  Judseism  was  rendered 
still  more  a  religion  of  the  spirit  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  being  extended  over 
the  whole  world.  Unless  the  teaching 
and  influence  of  Jesus  had  thus  gone  far 
beyond  original  Judaeism,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  even  for  the  brilliant  ora- 
tory and  organizing  power  of  Paul  to  have 
spread  the  new  religion  round  half  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  universal  character  of  Christianity 
rendered  it  feasible  for  what  was  noble  in  the 
contemporary  faiths  to  be  absorbed  into  itself. 
But  the  victory  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  was  actually  prepared  by  these  rival 
religions.1 

1  Cumont,  Orientalische  Religionen. 
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10.  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire. — 
In  order  to  understand  the  Roman  Empire 
from  which  the  modern  world  has  grown,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  education 
which  Rome  conferred  upon  its  provinces,  but 
also  the  influence  which  came  from  the 
provinces  to  Rome.  The  moral  inheritance\ 
of  Rome  was  vastly  enriched  from  the  out- 
side. The  coming  of  the  East  to  Rome  trans- 
formed the  Rome  of  Augustus,  with  its  mean- 
ingless state  religion  and  its  barren  individual 
life,  into  something  deeper  and  more  cosmo- 
politan, the  Empire  which  was  the  predecessor 
and  true  source  of  modern  Europe.  Instead 
of  recording  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire 
of  the  West,  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  mark  a  new  age.  The  individual 
now  comes  to  his  own,  not  as  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  but  of  the  world  of  Rome,  and  also  as 
the  object  of  a  divine  providence  which  lifts 
him  above  the  iron  chains  of  destiny.  And 
it  is  this  latter  advance  which  enables  the 
man  or  woman,  amid  the  ruins  of  a  falling 
world,  to  ride  the  sea  of  time  and  come  to 
new  havens. 
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Two  centuries  before  Augustus  the  East 
made  its  attack  upon  the  West  with  the 
carnal  weapons  of  Hannibal  and  Carthage. 
But  the  year  in  which  Cybele  came  to  Rome 
preceded  the  disaster  of  Zama.  I n  the  worship 
of  Cybele  the  conqueror  admitted  to  his 
capital  the  forerunner  of  the  successive 
worships  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia.  The 
Baal  Moloch,  the  Lord  King  of  Carthage, 
was  one  day  to  come  from  another  Semitic 
city  in  the  train  of  Aurelian,  and  the  god  of 
Hannibal  ruled  over  the  posterity  of  his 
conquerors.  To  the  undiscerning  eye  of  the 
old-fashioned  Roman  it  seemed  as  if  the  dregs 
of  the  East  were  choking  the  Tiber.  The 
converted  Pharisee  was  a  better  prophet  than 
Juvenal.  Upon  Paul  and  his  friends  'the 
ends  of  the  world  had  met.'  The  ends  of 
the  world  did  indeed  meet  in  the  religion  that 
was  ultimately  victorious. 

The  Oriental  priests  and  thinkers  took  the 
religions,  often  primitive,  of  local  centres, 
dwelt  upon  what  was  common  to  them  all, 
and  by  referring  even  coarse  usages  to  a 
spiritual  purpose,  lifted  them  up  towards  a 
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higher  morality,  and  deepened  them  towards 
a  profounder  consolation.  The  worshippers 
of  Cybele  found  themselves  treated  as  in- 
dividuals after  being  merged  in  the  formalism, 
of  a  purely  state  religion.  Egypt  with  its 
mysteries  appealed  to  and  thereby  almost 
created  a  sense  of  the  after-life.  Babylon 
with  its  astrology  raised  the  after-world  from 
the  depths  of  Sheol  and  Hades  to  regions 
beyond  the  stars.  When  Syria  gave  to 
Aurelian  the  Baal  of  Palmyra,  she  gave  also 
the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God.  Lastly,  the 
Persian  view  of  the  world,  as  the  scene  of 
the  great  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  led 
to  an  eschatology  which  in  some  respects  is 
that  of  the  Gospels. 

The  priests  and  thinkers  of  Babylon  and 
Alexandria  *  before  and  along  with  Christen- 
dom spread  doctrines  which  at  the  end  of  the 
antique  world  reached  general  recognition 
along  with  Christianity/1  They  scattered 
ideas  out  of  which  innumerable  philosophies 
were  to  rise  and  baulk  many  a  modern  thinker 
of  the  claim  to  originality.  Nietzsche  mounted 

1  Cumont,  see  Classical  Review^  March,  1911. 
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'  6000  feet  above  men  and  time '  for  the 
moment  when  '  the  fundamental  idea  of  his 
work — namely,  the  Eternal  Recurrence  of  all 
things' — should  come  to  him.  This  dogma 
had  already  been  tried  and  found  wanting  by 
the  antique  world.  Nietzsche's  conception  of 
the  antique  world  was  too  narrow. 

The  sincere  student  of  religious  history 
will  not  boggle  at  those  ideas  and  usages, 
which  Christianity  inherited.  They  belonged 
to  the  whole  world  which  environed  Christi- 
anity. Lactantius  and  Arnobius  and  Augustine 
mislead  us  by  their  attacks  upon  the  moribund 
religions  of  Rome  and  Greece  :  moribund  for 
the  worshippers  of  Mithra  and  of  the  Al- 
mighty Son  no  less  than  for  the  worshippers 
of  Jesus.  We  can  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy  and  wonder  whether 
the  author  is  a  pagan  or  Christian.  So  wide- 
spread was  the  common  fund  of  moral  ideas  ! 

Once  more  some  knowledge  of  classical 
antiquity  is  needed  that  we  may  interpret 
with  understanding  the  life  which  surrounds 
us.  It  is  not  our  business  here,  however,  to 
go  beyond  the  outlines  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER   IX 
SOCIAL  CONTROL  THROUGH  LAW 

i.  What  does  Law  mean? — The  Law,  in 
the  political  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  which 
binds  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man.  It  is 
of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  be- 
ginning whether  the  law  is  written  down  or 
not.  Whatever  form  law  takes,  it  is  mainly 
concerned  that  the  conduct  of  one  person 
shall  not  seriously  injure  another  person,  or 
the  community.  At  first  this  control  was  left 
mainly  to  the  individual  and  his  family  or 
clan.  But,  bit  by  bit,  the  community  took 
upon  itself  the  satisfaction  of  injuries.  The 
application  of  law  is  thus  extended  over  a 
wider  area. 

In  the  second  place,  along  with  this  change, 
law  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  and 
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arbitrary  decisions.  Unwritten  custom  is 
reduced  to  writing  and  so  becomes  accessible 
to  all.  But  law  is  only  unwritten  so  long  as  it 
remains  the  property  of  a  privileged  minority, 
whether  this  be  a  caste,  a  priestly  tribe,  or  an 
aristocracy.1 

In  the  third  place,  the  methods  of  primitive 
law  disclose  to  us  almost  more  than  anything 
else  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  legislator. 
That  is  to  say,  the  sociologist  who  sets  out  to 
interpret  his  facts  must  at  least  have  investi- 
gated the  principles  of  primitive  law. 

2.  Austins  Definition  of  Law. — There  is 
a  great  spiritual  advantage  in  passing  from 
the  law  of  the  family  or  the  clan  to  the  law 
of  the  state.  Law  now  deals  with  individual 
grievances  only  so  far  as  they  are  typical,  so 
far  as  redress  is  needed  in  the  interests  of  the 
community.  No  maxim  of  life  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  man's  peace  than  the  maxim  which 
warns  him  not  to  be  concerned  about 
trifles,  i.e.  things  which  concern  only  a  few 
persons  at  odd  times.  De  minimis  non  curat 
lex.  The  litigious  spirit,  as  it  appears  among 

1  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  13. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  is  usually  a  sign  of 
intellectual  and  moral  weakness.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  English  spirit  of  compromise, 
which  gives  such  offence  to  philosophers  and 
fanatics  who  move  in  vacua  of  their  own 
creating,  tries  to  substitute  for  appeals  to  law 
or  other  forms  of  control,  an  agreement  which 
shall  take  account  of  the  various  interests 
concerned  in  the  case. 

And  now,  before  we  pass  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  primitive  law,  let  us  examine  the 
classical  definition  of  law  as  it  is  given  by 
Austin.  'A  law  is  a  definite  command, 
addressed  by  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects  to 
perform  or  abstain  from  performing  definite 
acts  towards  certain  other  persons  :  and  to  a 
breach  of  this  command  a  definite  penalty  is 
attached,  called  a  sanction.' 

A  law,  therefore,  is  definite.  It  must  be 
clear  in  meaning  and  ascertainable.  It  is 
addressed  by  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects. 
Sovereignty  may  reside  in  an  individual  or 
a  number  of  persons  short  of  the  whole  or 
in  the  whole  community.  But  the  subjects  are 
the  whole  community.  The  law  is  concerned 
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with  definite  human  actions,  not  with  thoughts 
or  feelings.  The  law  of  the  land  has  nothing 
to  do  with  thoughts  or  feelings  except  in  so 
far  as  they  determine  actions.  And  unless 
the  law  punishes  in  a  definite  manner,  un- 
less it  can  give  effect  to  its  commands,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  law. 

Now,  law  in  this  the  political  sense  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  law 
of  science  which  states  a  uniformity  of  nature, 
or  with  the  moral  or  aesthetic  law  which  sets 
up  a  standard  of  goodness  or  beauty.  It  will 
be  the  aim  of  persons  to  whom  the  moral  law 
is  dear,  to  render  the  law  of  the  land  con- 
formable to  the  moral  law.  But  the  law  of 
the  land  derives  its  sole  public  authority  from 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  power.1  Whoever 
revolts  against  the  law,  ipso  facto,  revolts 
against  the  sovereign  power.  This  is  pure 
resistance  to  force,  and  when  the  resistance 

1  Public  authority,  therefore,  depends  immediately  on  force 
actual  or  possible.  Private  authority — that  is,  the  authority 
which  binds  the  individual — is  a  matter  of  conscience.  Only 
so  long,  therefore,  as  the  state  commends  itself  to  the  con- 
science of  citizens  will  it  be  permanent.  So  far,  however, 
as  the  state  does  so  commend  itself,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
good  citizens  to  fight  for  the  state, 
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becomes  stronger  than  the  sovereign  power, 
political  authority  passes  over  to  the  stronger 
power.  What  was  previously  rebellion  is  now 
law  and  order  and  vice  versa. 

The  confusion  of  political  with  moral  law 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous  of 
the  political  sophisms  of  the  day.  The  fact 
that  the  English  law  is  more  and  more  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  does 
not  increase  its  moral  authority.  Law  is  fre- 
quently the  expression  of  popular  passion,  of 
prejudice,  of  anger.  The  very  universality  of 
its  acceptance  renders  the  danger  of  tyranny 
more  acute.  And  no  tyranny  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  that  of  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Freedom  is  possible  only  so  long  as  there  are 
forces  strong  enough  to  hold  the  government 
of  the  day  in  check.  In  socialist  France  a 
man  who  goes  to  church  is  a  marked  man. 
I  am  not  going  to  arouse  the  prejudice  of  my 
readers  by  pointing  out  the  numerous  parallels 
which  we  can  furnish  to  this  tyranny  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel.  In  a  word,  the  voice  of 
the  people  may  be  either  the  voice  of  God  or 
it  may  also  be  the  voice  of  the  Devil ;  and  no 

12 
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one  by  merely  counting  heads  can  say  for 
certain  at  any  given  instant  which  it  is.  All 
that  a  wise  or  good  man  is  called  upon  to  do 
is  to  add  his  voice  to  the  general  cry,  if  he 
believes  it  to  be  right,  or  join  the  minority 
however  small,  if  the  majority  happens  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  At  the  same  time  our 
principle  will  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
majority  being  right,  and  a  minority  being 
absolutely  wrong.  The  man  who  always  goes 
against  the  majority  as  such  is  unjustified.  He 
is  no  more  certain  of  the  truth  by  voting  with 
a  minority  always.  He  lessens  the  hope  of 
peace  which  is  usually  secured  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  And  he  is  a  martyr 
without  a  faith,  because  he  cuts  himself  off 
from  the  good  things  which  the  predomin- 
ance of  majorities  secures  to  the  community 
at  large.  These  are  not  merely  paradoxes. 
They  rest  on  the  principle  that  mere  num- 
bers in  themselves  are  no  guide  to  the  truth 
or  justice  of  an  opinion.  Nor  do  the  forms 
by  which  the  opinion  accepted  by  a  majority 
passes  into  law  affect  this  principle. 

3.    The  Authority  of  Precedent. — Owing  to 
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the  general  character  of  law,  it  is  often  un- 
certain how  far  it  applies  to  any  particular  case. 
Here  is  the  value  of  independent  courts  of 
judges.  By  interpreting  the  law  in  each  case 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  general  tendency 
of  English  law,  they  minimize  the  injustice 
which  is  committed  when  the  law  is  applied 
without  regard  to  circumstances.  The  con- 
fused shape  in  which  nearly  all  legislation 
leaves  deliberative  assemblies  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  judges  to  perform  the  further  task 
of  reconciling  the  contradictions  which  are 
usually  involved  in  each  legislative  act. 

Just  as  a  single  political  party  is  rarely  in 
possession  of  the  whole  truth,  so  also  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  there  is  a  genuine 
doubt  which  of  the  two  litigants  is  in  the  right 
according  to  law.  It  is  our  long  political 
experience  as  a  nation,  along  with  the  long 
tradition  of  our  courts  of  justice,  that  has 
nourished  the  spirit  of  compromise.  And  it 
is  because  precedents  so  often  represent  a 
past  compromise  that  they  exercise  so  much 
authority. 

4.    Transition  to   the  Study  of  Primitive 
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Law. — The  main  distinction  between  primi- 
tive and  modern  law  is  that  primitive  law  is 
largely  occupied  with  restoring  a  religious 
'  peace  of  the  Gods '  which  wrongdoing  has 
broken.  Modern  law,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
and  less  concerns  itself  with  religious  con- 
siderations. 

Again,  primitive  law  is  not  occupied  with 
the  moral  state  of  the  criminal.  A  man  is 
punished,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  On  the 
other,  it  is  a  fiction  that  every  one  who  offends 
against  modern  law  is  morally  diseased,  and 
that  punishment  is  the  outward  mark  of  an 
inward  morbid  state.  The  administration  of 
modern  law  is  thus  coming  to  regard  itself  as 
a  kind  of  hospital  board.  But  the  only  moral 
justification  for  such  an  attitude  is  the  infalli- 
bility of  law,  which  is  absurd.  Apart  from  the 
handling  of  the  judges,  each  individual  law  is 
uncertain  and  unauthoritative  except  in  so  far 
as  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  power  gives 
authority. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  criminal  law  to  inflict 
punishment.  The  criminal  (by  this  I  mean 
simply  the  condemned  person)  undergoes  it. 
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And  the  relation  between  the  sovereign  power 
and  the  individual  is  ended.  There  is  one 
exception.  The  community  has  a  right  to 
protect  itself  against  further  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal.  But  so  far  as  it 
exercises  this  right,  it  is  continuing  the  punish- 
ment. The  indeterminate  sentence  imports 
that  element  of  uncertainty  into  law  which 
contradicts  the  very  nature  of  law  as  we  found 
it  defined. 

Apart  from  these  two  respects,  the  religious 
and  the  moral,  the  primitive  regard  for  custom 
passes  directly  into  the  modern  regard  for  law. 
Hence  we  may  treat  primitive  custom,  the 
custom  of  our  ancestors,  mos  maiorum,  as 
answering  very  closely  to  the  law  of  the 
present. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  solve  a  difficulty 
which  must  have  presented  itself  very  forcibly 
to  the  reader.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mere 
will  of  the  majority  possesses  no  binding 
power  upon  the  conscience,  where  is  the 
authority  of  law  which  rests  upon  the  will  of 
the  majority  ?  Law,  as  we  have  seen,  arises 
from  custom,  and  custom  spread  over  a  long 
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period  of  years  expresses  the  will,  or  at  least 
the  assent,  of  many  successive  generations. 
Further,  custom  itself  is  modified  slowly  under 
the  influence  of  great  personalities,  when  they 
arise.  Moses,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  impressed 
themselves  upon  Jewish,  Athenian,  Spartan 
custom.  But  these  men  so  impressed  them- 
selves because  they  answered  very  closely  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  they  were  men 
of  destiny.1  Hence  in  going  against  the  law 
or  custom  as  the  case  may  be,  one  is  going 
against  the  combined  opinion  of  many  persons, 
many  successive  generations,  and  the  teaching 
of  many  successive  stages  of  experience.  Such 
is  the  positive  weight  of  authority  on  the  side 
of  law. 

But  the  very  fixity  of  law  which  is  largely 
the  source  of  its  usefulness  in  practical  life,  as 
a  guide  to  conduct,  must  be  qualified  by  the 
possibility  of  changing  it.  Law  is  changed 
partly  in  order  to  meet  economic  needs,  partly 
in  order  to  meet  moral  needs.  Now  economic 
needs  are  transient,  but  the  moral  needs  are 
usually  of  a  more  permanent  character.  It  is 

iCh.  Ill,  §9. 
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this  latter  element  that  ultimately  determines 
the  authority  of  law.  So  far  as  law  and  custom 
appeal  to  what  is  spiritual  in  man,  to  that  ex- 
tent they  are  authoritative.  Now  brute  force 
throughout  the  ages,  whether  monarchical, 
oligarchic,  or  democratic,  has  claims  to  override 
the  law,  not  on  moral  or  even  on  economic 
grounds,  but  simply  because  of  unreasoning 
self-will  working  through  force  :  animal  im- 
pulse in  its  rudimentary  form.  As  against 
this  anarchy,  almost  any  law  is  binding  upon 
the  conscience. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  show  how 
even  in  primitive  custom  there  is  a  genuine 
attempt  to  find  a  moral  and  rational  solution 
for  the  conflicting  interests  of  life.  We  shall 
take  for  our  especial  consideration  the  most 
awful  of  crimes,  murder,  and  the  most  con- 
temptible of  crimes,  lying.  Between  these 
two  there  is  the  whole  gamut  of  wrong. 

5.  Manslaughter. — In  the  early  stages  of 
social  development  the  taking  of  life  was 
considered  as  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the  family 
or  clan  of  the  man  killed,  and  not  as  a  crime 
against  the  whole  state.  This  last  is  the 
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view  of  modern  times.  But  it  made  no 
difference  originally  whether  the  man- 
slaughter was  committed  by  accident  or 
intentionally  ;  the  fact  of  manslaughter  alone 
was  considered. 

6.  Blood-feud. — When  the  blood  was  once 
shed,  there  arose  a  blood-feud.  For  it  was 
scarcely  ever  a  matter  between  a  particular 
relative  of  the  murdered  man  and  the 
murderer,  but  between  the  two  clans  to 
which  respectively  the  murdered  man  and 
the  murderer  belonged. 

The  nature  of  the  blood-feud  is  better 
understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  ideas 
which  attached  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
even  apart  from  murder.  '  Blood,  even  that 
from  a  small  cut  or  a  fit  of  nose-bleeding, 
is  most  carefully  covered  up  and  stamped 
out,  if  it  has  fallen  upon  the  earth.  Dr. 
Nassau  says :  "If  it  falls  on  the  side  of  a 
canoe  or  a  tree  the  place  is  carefully  cut 
out  and  the  chip  destroyed."  ...  A  Fan 
(member  of  a  tribe  south  of  the  Cameroons 
in  West  Africa)  told  me  that  a  man  in  the 
village  who  was  so  weak  from  some  cause 
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or  other  that  he  could  hardly  crawl  about, 
had  fallen  into  this  state  by  seeing  the  blood 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  killed  by  a  falling 
tree.'1  The  blood-tie  can  be  contracted 
between  persons  not  yet  related.  Listen  to 
Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  Five  Years  with 
the  Congo  Cannibals.  '  Silence  being  com- 
manded by  the  beating  of  the  big  drums, 
which  give  forth  a  hollow  sound  that  can 
be  heard  for  miles,  a  charm-doctor  ap- 
peared arrayed  in  all  his  mystic  apparel. 
An  incision  was  made  in  both  our  right 
arms  in  the  outer  muscular  swelling  just 
below  the  elbow,  and  as  the  blood  flowed 
forth  in  a  long  stream,  the  charm-doctor 
sprinkled  powdered  chalk  and  potash  on 
the  wounds,  delivering  the  while  in  rapid 
tones  an  appeal  to  us  to  maintain  unbroken 
the  sanctity  of  the  contract ;  and  then  our 
arms  being  rubbed  together  so  that  the 
flowing  blood  intermingled,  we  were  declared 
to  be  brothers  of  one  blood,  whose  interests 
henceforth  should  be  united  as  our  blood  was 
now  '  (of  the  Bangalas,  Congo  Free  State).2 

1  Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa^  p.  447.      2  Op.  tit.  p.  131. 
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7.  Spirits  of  Murdered  Persons. — Along 
with  this  respect  for   blood,  there  goes  the 
dread   of  the  spirit   of  the  deceased.     The 
spirit  of  the  murdered  man  was  thought  to 
be  a  danger  to  the  whole   community  until 
revenge    had    been     taken.     Among    some 
Australian  tribes  the  'ingna'  or  evil  spirits, 
human    in    shape,    but   with   long   tails    and 
upright  ears,   are  mostly  souls   of  departed 
natives,    whose   bodies   were  left  to  lie  un- 
buried,  or  whose  death  the  avenger  of  blood 
did   not   expiate,    and    thus    they    have    to 
prowl  on    the  face   of  the  earth  and  about 
the  place  of  death  with  no  gratification  but 
to  harm  the  living.1     Hence  we  must  regard 
manslaughter  as  setting  up  a  state  of  things 
which  was  independent  of  the  intentions  of 
the  murderer.     In  the  legend  of  Orestes  we 
can  see  the  primitive  view  of  murder  trans- 
formed gradually  into  the  later  moral  view. 

8.  Exile   of  Murderer. — A    special    case 
arose    when    the    murdered    man    and    the 
murderer   belonged   to    the   same   family  or 
clan.      In    this    case,    to    kill    the    murderer 

1  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  p.  28. 
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would  simply  be  to  double  the  evil  state 
of  things.  Recourse  was  had,  therefore,  to 
banishment.  By  these  means  the  pollution 
attaching  to  the  manslayer  was  removed 
from  the  community.  The  motive  of  this 
exile  has  sometimes  been  misinterpreted  by 
persons  who  have  referred  it  to  the  spread 
of  more  humane  views. 

9.  Sanctuary. — A  check  was  placed  upon 
the  superstitious  horror,  as  distinguished 
from  the  natural  horror,  which  attended 
murder,  by  various  religious  institutions 
which  arose  in  historic  times.  The  principle 
of  sanctuary  includes  several  of  these.  In 
Israel  every  altar  of  Yahweh  doubtless  pro- 
tected the  manslayer  in  early  times.  But 
the  oldest  law  denies  the  protection  of  the 
altar  to  murder  with  malice  aforethought. 
Joab,  by  Solomon's  orders,  was  slain  on  the 
very  horns  of  the  altar. 

This  right  of  asylum  is  of  great  importance 
for  all  those  peoples  in  which  the  law  of 
blood- vengeance  is  maintained.  It  affords 
an  interval  of  protection  to  the  manslayer, 
and  of  reflection  to  the  avenger  of  blood, 
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and  makes  possible  the  distinction  between 
murder  and  accidental  homicide. 

10.  Wergeld. — Where  the  manslaughter 
took  place  among  kinsmen,  it  was  expiated 
among     the    Teutons    and    the    Celts    by 
Wergeld.      The  '  were '  was  the  price  of  a 
man's  life.       The   system  was  extended  to 
personal  injuries,  and  marked  out  the  price 
appropriate  to  each  particular  case.     So  also 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  TTOLVTI  or  penalty 
was  the  quit  money  for  a  man's  life.     Here 
we  have  a  different  system  of  justice.     Justice 
is  occupied  with  economic  injuries. 

11.  Origin  of  Trial. — Whether  it  be  the 
right  of  asylum  at  sacred  places,  or  the  institu- 
tion of  compensation,  an  interval  is  afforded  for 
the  determination  of  the  revenge  to  be  taken 
or  the  compensation  to  be  made.     And  this 
determination  gives  rise  to  the  trial  of  fact. 
Out  of  this   there   arise  certain   institutions 
intended  to  determine  the  truth  :  the  ordeal 
and  the  oath. 

12.  The    Ordeal.  —  The    'ordeal'    is   re- 
garded usually  as  an  appeal  to  spirits  or  to 
God  for  an  emphatic  decision.    '  Some  ordeals, 
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which  possibly  represent  early  stages  of  the 
practice,  are  simply  magical,  being  processes 
of  divination  turned  to  legal  purpose.  Thus 
in  Burmah  suits  were  determined  quite  re- 
cently by  plaintiff  and  defendant,  being  each 
furnished  with  a  candle,  equal  in  size  and 
both  lighted  at  once,  he  whose  candle  out- 
lasts the  other  being  adjudged  to  have  won 
the  case/ l  But  there  is  a  more  primitive 
view  of  the  ordeal  still.  Sin  was  regarded 
as  a  physical  virus  in  Ancient  Chaldaea. 
It  is  so  regarded  in  West  Africa  of  to-day. 
'  Among  the  Fjort,  for  example,  a  poisoner  is 
called  upon  to  prove  his  innocence  by  being 
forced  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  poison ;  he 
is  made  to  eat  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
powdered  bark  of  the  "casca"  tree  and 
drink  a  bottle  of  water.  If  he  vomits,  he  is 
innocent ;  if  the  casca  acts  as  a  purgative  he 
is  guilty  and  at  once  slain.' 2  In  early  English 
law  there  was  the  '  Corsnaed '  or  trial  slice 
of  consecrated  bread  and  cheese,  which  was 
administered  from  the  altar  with  the  curse 
that  if  the  accused  were  guilty,  God  would 
1  Enc.  Brit*,  s.v.  2  Dennett,  Folklore  of  the  Fjort,  p.  17. 
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send  the  angel  Gabriel  down  to  stop  his 
throat,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  swallow 
that  bread  and  cheese.  In  fact,  if  guilty 
and  not  a  hardened  offender,  he  was  apt  to 
fail,  dry  -  mouthed  and  choking  through 
terror,  to  get  it  down.1  The  remembrance 
of  this  ancient  usage  still  lingers  in  the 
various  related  uses  of  the  word  '  choke,'  or 
in  sayings  such  as  '  the  lie  stuck  in  his 
throat.' 

13.  The  Oath. — The  oath  is  really  a 
development  of  the  ordeal.  The  test  which 
was  originally  applied  to  test  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  offender,  is  now  applied 
to  confirm  the  truthfulness  of  the  witness. 
When  Tylor 2  defines  an  oath  as  '  an  asser- 
tion or  promise  made  under  non-human 
penalty  or  sanction,'  the  term  non-human  is 
not  quite  accurate.  Since,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  primitive  mind  regards  events  as  happen- 
ing by  the  agency  of  spirits  or  magic,  the 
ordeal  does  not  fall  outside  this  sphere.  In 
explaining  oaths  we  are  rising  above  the 
most  primitive  forms  of  thought  into  the 

1  Enc.  Brit?,  s.v.  2  Ibid. 
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notion  of  analogy.  For  instance,  among 
the  Nagas  of  Assam  'two  men  will  lay 
hold  of  a  dog  or  fowl  by  head  and  feet, 
which  is  then  chopped  in  two,  this  being 
emblematic  of  the  fate  expected  to  befall 
the  perjurer.'1  The  use  of  the  'wishing- 
bone  '  in  the  chicken  is  an  interesting  sur- 
vival among  us. 

14.  Palaver. — Miss  Kingsley  says,2  '  It 
may  at  first  strike  the  European  as  strange, 
when,  listening  to  the  trial  of  a  person  for 
some  offence  before  either  a  set  of  elders,  or 
a  chief,  he  observes  that  the  discussion  of 
the  affair  soon  leaves  the  details  of  the  case 
itself,  and  busies  itself  with  the  consideration 
of  the  conduct  of  a  hyaena  and  a  bush-cat, 
or  the  reasons  why  monkeys  live  in  trees,  or 
some  such  matter.  These  stories  clearly  are 
the  equivalents  to  leading  cases  with  us,  and 
just  as  the  English  would  cite  A  v.  B,  so 
would  the  African  cite  some  such  story  as 
"The  Crocodile  and  the  Hen,"  or  any  other 
stones  you  find  ending  with,  "and  the  people 
said  it  was  right." ' 

1  Enc.  Brit.9,  s.v.  2  Folklore  of  the  Fjort,  xi. 
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15.  Analogy  and  Precedent. — We  thus  re- 
turn to  the  stage  at  which  we  began.  The 
'  beast  stories '  which  are  now  relegated  to 
the  nursery  and  the  kindergarten  once  per- 
formed functions  of  a  legal  character.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  parables  drawn  from 
plant  life.  By  leaving  on  one  side  human 
interests,  they  exhibited  to  the  primitive 
mind  legal  relations  in  their  abstract  forms. 
When  one  of  the  Tarquins  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  tallest  plants,  or  when  Menenius 
Agrippa  told  the  fable  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  the  appeal  to  analogy  was  similar,  as 
an  act  of  thought,  to  the  appeal  to  principle 
which  more  and  more  characterizes  juris- 
prudence. Hence  from  the  first,  law  has 
been  controlled  by  reason.  It  has  attempted 
to  substitute,  for  the  mere  assertion  of  brute 
force,  a  rationalized  authority.  Law  is 
authoritative,  not  because  it  expresses  the 
will  of  the  majority,  but  because  it  speaks 
sub  specie  aeternitatis. 


BOOK  II.— SOCIOLOGICAL 
DYNAMICS 

CHAPTER  X 

SOCIETIES  AS  DEGENERATE,  STATION- 
ARY, PROGRESSIVE 

i.  Development  not  always  Progress. — Up  to 
the  present  we  have  been  considering  Societies 
as  they  are  actually  constituted.  We  have 
presumed  that  they  have  followed  a  certain 
order  of  development,  passing  through 
savagery  to  barbarism,  and  then  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  from  hunting  to  shepherd  life,  and 
then  to  agriculture  and  industrialism  ;  from 
the  use  of  stone  to  that  of  bronze,  and  then 
of  iron.  We  have  treated  this  development 
as  more  or  less  universal.  Along  with  this 
there  has  gone  a  development  of  knowledge  : 
'3 
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men  have  progressed  from  mythological 
conceptions  to  metaphysical  conceptions. 
Again  they  have  passed  from  narrow  feelings 
to  wider  sympathies  ;  from  the  love  of  the 
family  or  clan  to  the  love  of  the  tribe  or 
nation,  and  then  to  the  love  of  mankind  as 
such.  Side  by  side  there  has  gone  a  moral 
development.  The  habit  of  self-control,  of 
abstention  from  immediate  indulgences  for 
the  sake  of  ultimate  utilities,  has  increased. 
Now  all  these  processes  —  each  of  which 
demands  careful  study — have  gone  on  more 
or  less  without  reflection. 

But  this  time  has  gone  by.  Human 
society  is  now  so  organized  that  man  seeks 
to  take  his  destiny  into  his  own  hands.  He 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  circumstance 
that  human  societies  in  their  development 
not  only  progress  but  become  degenerate. 
And  with  his  increased  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  his  surroundings,  he  is  becoming 
increasingly  able  to  measure  his  progress 
and  his  retrogression.  In  fact,  the  study 
of  sociology  is  not  complete,  until  it  supplies 
us  with  standards  of  progress  and  methods 
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of  measuring  progress.  These  standards 
and  methods  will  also  enable  us  to  measure 
degeneracy.  The  correct  assemblage  and 
use  of  statistics  is  obviously  necessary  not 
only  to  understand  what  human  society  is, 
but  what  it  may  become  for  the  worse  or 
for  the  better.  We  no  longer  believe  that 
all  human  societies  progress  by  an  inner 
necessity.  In  fact,  the  question  is  being 
thrust  upon  us  whether  the  Western  nations 
are  really  progressive  at  all. 

2.  Change  as  caused  by  Popular  Will. — 
The  break-up  of  primitive  institutions  by 
the  classes  who  are  more  or  less  outside 
their  scope,  the  decline  of  religious  restraint 
(which  is  the  effective  element  in  what  we 
call  religion),  the  passing  away  of  modes 
of  life  which  suited  the  needs  and  constitu- 
tions of  our  ancestors,  may  express  the 
will  of  the  passing  majority.  But  is  the 
will  of  the  passing  majority  a  good  will  ? 
Can  we  speak  of  it  as  a  will  at  all  ? 1  The 
reader  who  has  carefully  followed  the  argu- 
ment of  the  first  book  will  have  come  to 
1  Ch.  VI,  §  10. 
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the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  a  complete 
certainty  here. 

3.  Popular    Will  as  Imperfect.  —  Unless 
the    change   from    monarchy    to    oligarchy, 
from  oligarchy  to  democracy,  is  accompanied 
by   a    beneficial    change    in    the    will,    evil 
consequences    inevitably    follow    upon     the 
selfish  or   foolish    actions  of  majorities.      It 
is  an   easy,  but  also  a  sectarian,  confidence 
which  asserts   that   *  God  is    in   all    popular 
movements.'       Infallibility   thus    claimed    is 
a  perilous  pretence.      The  people   were   as 
ready  as  the  priests  to  secure  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  the  contagion  of  a  foolish  impulse 
is    more    dangerous    now    than    in    simpler 
days.     For   there    is    less    interval    between 
thought  and  effective  action  than  ever  before 
in   the  world's  history.      And  mistakes  are 
sometimes  irremediable. 

4.  Illustration  from  Building. — The  reader 
will  perhaps  have  patience  with  an  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  building.     Under  Ruskin's 
influence,     combined      with      the      reaction 
of    the  Oxford  movement  towards   mediae  - 
valism,    the    parish    churches    of    England 
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have  been  'restored.'  Now  restoration  in 
the  minds  of  the  architects  of  the  later 
Victorian  era  meant  sweeping  away  all 
work  subsequent  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Under  architects,  architectural  amateurs 
should  also  be  understood,  in  order  to 
include  the  author  of  the  outrage  on  the 
west  front  of  St.  Albans.  But  there  were 
one  or  two  professional  architects  whose 
employment  as  restorers  was  exceedingly 
widespread.  And  one  of  them  in  particular 
has  left  his  mark  upon  innumerable  parish 
churches.  He  removed  as  useless  beautiful 
woodwork  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  and  replaced,  what  he  removed, 
by  work  which  was  supposed  to  be  like 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a  word, 
architectural  fashion  completes  for  the  trades 
connected  with  building,  what  the  industrial 
revolution  had  done  for  country  life.  The 
tradition  of  common  craftsmanship  was 
broken. 

The  ill-considered  application  of  building 
laws  under  the  influence  of  the  medical 
profession  prevented  the  proper  use  of 
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materials.  For  example,  the  demand  that 
the  top  of  every  window  —  whatever  its 
size — shall  be  seven  feet  six  from  the  floor, 
makes  it  impossible,  as  every  architect  knows, 
to  design  a  gable  for  a  cottage.  Thus  the 
industrial  revolution  was  aided  by  these 
further  causes,  and  transformed  the  beautiful 
England  of  1760  into  the  hideous  England 
of  1860.  A  further  half-century  has  added 
little  on  the  side  of  beauty,  and  much  on 
the  side  of  ugliness.  Another  generation 
has  gone.  Who  shall  compensate  those 
upon  whom  the  vision  of  England  was  thus 
limited  ? 

5.  Illustration  from  Education. — Let  us  take 
care  that  what  remains  in  other  directions  is 
not  lost.  Again,  under  the  name  of  Science, 
destructive  demands  are  being  made  in 
another  quarter.  The  less  wise  exponents 
of  education  fail  to  treat  education  as  a 
whole.  They  forget  that  each  individual 
can  probably  excel  in  one  or  two  directions, 
but  not  in  more.  Hence  the  common 
curriculum  should  be  strictly  limited  in  order 
to  leave  room  for  special  developments.  By 
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going  too  far  in  other  directions  they  limit 
the  possible  development  of  the  child's 
characteristic  capacities.  That  is  to  say,  the 
excessive  interference  with  children  tends  to 
rob  them  of  their  own  direct  outlook  upon 
the  things  of  life.  For  intuition,  a  narrow 
educational  method  is  substituting  a  distorted 
intelligence. 

This  mistake  begins  very  early  in  the 
child's  life.  Children  even  in  the  slums  still 
remember  through  their  own  quaint  tradition 
the  old  games.  Yet  they  are  taught  to 
play  to  order — a  contradiction  in  terms — in 
obedience  to  the  dreams  of  Froebel.  Children 
still  follow  those  mysterious  instincts  which 
fill  the  streets,  in  their  proper  seasons,  with 
marbles,  battledores  and  shuttlecocks,  tops, 
and  hoops.  What  secret  authority  determines 
this  calendar  ?  Will  these  relics  survive  the 
attacks  which  are  being  made  upon  them  ? 

So  far  as  the  'kindergarten'  interferes 
with  this  real  tradition  and  substitutes  an 
artificial  one,  it  tends  to  destroy  the  life 
proper  to  each  locality,  and  dragoons  the 
very  young  into  a  well-meant  but  artificial 
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uniformity.  In  passing,  also,  it  destroys 
something  of  the  charm  of  home.  Traditional 
usages  pass  from  father  to  son  as  well  as 
from  one  child  to  another.  The  little  girl, 
also,  imitates  the  mother  who  is  busy  at 
home.  In  the  old  days,  and  in  homes  which 
deserved  the  name,  traditions  of  housewifery 
were  thus  passed  on.  No  school  can  replace 
the  home  in  this  respect.  And,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  the  school  is  unable  to  create 
anew  home  traditions  which  have  been  lost. 
Those  who  have  worked  among  the  very 
poor  know  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
distress  is  the  decline  of  housewifery — inability 
to  cook  and  to  maintain  cleanliness.  House- 
wifery is  a  matter  of  tradition  in  the  home, 
not  of  education  in  the  school.  Just  as  the 
kindergarten  takes  the  child  away  from  home 
before  the  school  age,  so  at  the  end  of  school 
years  the  employment  of  children  disturbs 
the  home  in  another  way.  They  begin  to 
earn  money,  and  to  enjoy  freedom  at  an  age 
when  they  have  not  been  disciplined  to  use 
properly  either  money  or  freedom.  Even 
where  education  has  been  carefully  pursued, 
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it  is  rarely  found  that  self-control  and  ability 
to  deal  with  business  comes  before  eighteen 
years. 

6.  Summary  of  Destructive  Tendencies. — 
Let  us  resume  the  causes  which  are  tend- 
ing to  destroy  in  England  the  social  order 
upon  which  the  common  life  is  mainly 
based — 

Firstly,  the  examination  which  science  has 
made  of  all  the  conditions  of  life  leads  in- 
cautious and  ill-informed  persons  not  only  to 
call  things  into  question,  but  to  suppose  that 
whatever  is  called  into  question  is  thereby 
deprived  of  authority.  Hence  every  issue  of 
life  is  thought  to  be  subject  to,  and  controlled 
by,  the  free  action  of  majorities,  or  the 
popular  will,  or  brute  force. 

Secondly,  family  ties  are  being  weakened 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  common  education,  and 
by  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  children  who 
are  not  educated  to  use  it. 

Thirdly,  political  and  economic  aims  are 
being  pursued  with  a  fanaticism  that  is  almost 
religious,  and  the  religious  sentiment  is 
wasting  for  want  of  exercise.  Along  with 
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this  change  the  control  exercised  by  religious 
feeling  is  being  diminished. 

The  belief  in  God  is  passing  away.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  science.  As  we  saw  in  the  first 
chapter,  there  are  some  sciences  which  may 
be  called  positive  as  dealing  with  matters  of 
fact.  These  have  a  quite  definite  and  limited 
scope.  There  are  other  sciences  which  deal 
with  matters  of  value,  i.e.  which  guide  us 
in  our  choice  and  thereby  determine  our 
activities.  It  is  through  these  latter  sciences 
that  God  is  specially  revealed.  Therefore, 
the  positivist  and  exploded  philosophy,  upon 
which  many  social  movements  are  based,  is 
incapable  of  interpreting  the  Divine  presence  ; 
more  than  this,  such  a  philosophy  goes  on  to 
deny  that  for  which  it  can  find  no  room. 
Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  suo. 

Hence  there  is  a  double  direction  in  which 
our  English  social  order  is  being  changed. 
We  have  seen  the  external  changes  which 
have  ravaged  the  beauty  of  the  English 
countryside  ;  these  other  inward  and  spiritual 
changes,  in  family  ties  and  religious  life,  answer 
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in  their  widespread  influence  to  external 
changes.  In  a  word,  we  have  almost  broken 
with  the  past. 

7.  Parallel  from  Bushmen. — Under  the 
influence,  therefore,  first,  of  positive  science, 
with  its  natural  consequent  mechanical  in- 
vention ;  second,  of  capital  which  means  the 
power  to  concentrate  physical  energy  at  any 
desired  point ;  third,  educational  experiments 
which  exalt  the  intelligence  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual's  intuition,  the  English  social 
order  is  breaking  down.  Now,  unless  the 
constructive  tendencies  more  than  keep  pace 
with  these  destructive  tendencies,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  English  will  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  those  peoples  who  have  already 
become  degenerate,  precisely  owing  to  their 
inability  to  resist  the  introduction  of  new  forces. 

That  degeneration  actually  happens  in  face 
of  superior  power  is  proved  by  the  classical 
instance  of  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa. 
They  seem  to  have  occupied  at  an  earlier 
date  the  whole  of  the  continent  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  to  have  been  driven  to  their 
present  abodes  north  and  south  of  the  Orange 
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River  by  the  Bantu  tribes  advancing  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  *  It  seems 
probable  that  they  have  suffered  degradation 
in  their  present  environment,  where  they  have 
been  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  by  Boers 
and  Bechuanas.'1 

Now,  the  Bushmen  represent  many  peoples 
who  in  a  similar  way  have  suffered  degrada- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  superior  type.  And 
the  degradation  usually  consists  in  this,  that 
the  tribal  institutions  break  down.  The  in- 
dividual is  brought  too  soon  to  an  absolute 
freedom  from  traditional  restraint.  He  has 
no  inner  guide  to  replace  the  traditional  in- 
fluence of  custom.  Thus  it  turns  out  that 
degeneration  is  mainly  a  moral  affair. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  a  Stationary  Society  ? 
— Let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  consider 
a  stationary  society.  By  a  stationary  society 
is  meant  one  of  which  the  outward  constitu- 
tion remains  the  same  over  a  long  period. 
Such  a  society  may  be  like  that  of  China, 
where  the  various  elements  are  so  disunited 
that  they  do  not  concentrate  in  sufficient  force 

1  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  249. 
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to  produce  change.  We  might  describe  such 
an  equilibrium  as  '  static '  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  does  not 
involve  a  conflict  of  forces. 

There  are  societies,  however,  which  main- 
tain their  equilibrium  through  conflict.  Such 
an  equilibrium  is  '  dynamic.'  We  have  just 
reviewed  the  destructive  forces  which,  if  they 
were  left  unbalanced,  would  break  up  English 
society.  Let  us  imagine  these  destructive 
forces  counterbalanced  by  other  forces  which 
limit  them  to  their  proper  sphere.  They  are 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  destructive,  but 
as  living  elements  in  a  healthy  social  order. 
They  only  become  destructive  when  they 
are  permitted  to  move  unchecked.  The 
development  of  positive  sciences  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  moral  sciences,  the  use  of 
capital  and  machinery  without  adequate  re- 
gard to  the  life  of  the  individual  worker,  the 
exaltation  of  the  education  supplied  by  the 
state  over  the  education  supplied  by  the 
home,  the  abuse  of  representative  govern- 
ment by  which  the  passing  majority  removes 
all  checks  upon  itself — all  these  things  sug- 
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gest  to  us  their  corresponding  remedies. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  moral  sciences  once 
more  assume  their  position  along  with  the 
positive  sciences,  that  capital  and  machinery 
are  used  with  increased  regard  for  the  in- 
dividual worker,  that  the  home  assumes 
again  its  place  as  an  educative  influence,  that 
legislation  is  limited  by  revision  from  time  to 
time ;  and,  instead  of  degeneracy,  we  shall 
have  continued  regeneration  through  conflict. 
Each  solution  of  a  difficulty  will  take  account 
of  an  increasing  number  of  interests. 

9.  The  Roman  Empire  as  Stationary. — 
Now,  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  society  has  attained  this  dynamic 
equilibrium.  Forces  holding  one  another  in 
check  develop  side  by  side.  In  a  word, 
individualism  can  only  attain  its  fulness  along 
with  socialist  tendencies.  Nor  can  socialism 
attain  its  fulness  unless  it  is  checked  by 
individualism.  In  order  to  remove  ourselves 
from  the  region  of  platitude,  let  us  take  an 
instance  from  Rome  ;  the  exaltation  of 
socialism  into  a  religion  is  paralleled  by  the 
exaltation  of  the  Roman  Emperor  into  a  god. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  state  interfered 
very  little  with  the  family.  The  modern 
interference  of  the  state  with  the  family 
through  education  is  only  possible  so  long  as 
the  state  allows  the  free  development  of  the 
individual ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  state  allows 
the  exercise  of  intuition  by  the  individual. 
Committees,  bureaux,  can  only  see  into  the 
truth  of  things  so  far  as  they  are  individuals. 
The  advantage  of  the  historical  study  of 
sociology  is,  that  we  can  thus  examine  par- 
allel instances  without  expecting  too  much 
from  the  comparison.  The  resemblance  of 
the  early  Roman  Empire  to  the  British 
Empire  is  not  too  close.  We  shall  not  expect 
to  find  precise  guidance  in  our  political  aims 
from  concrete  examples.  Hence  we  shall  be 
saved  from  some  of  the  errors  into  which 
thinkers  are  led  who  attempt  to  deduce  every- 
thing from  a  few  abstract  principles.  The 
mistakes  into  which  continental  socialists 
have  fallen  are  largely  due  to  their  having 
followed  the  '  geometrical '  method  described 
by  Mill.  Marx  and  his  followers  (like  the 
political  economists  whom  they  criticized) 
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have  attempted  to  deduce  the  history  of 
society  from  a  few  abstract  principles  ;  just 
as  the  mathematician  deduces  his  conse- 
quences from  a  relatively  small  number  of 
definitions. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  entangling  ourselves 
in  the  perplexing  controversies  of  to-day, 
let  us  examine  briefly  the  chief  conflicting 
elements  which  kept  the  Roman  Empire  for 
two  hundred  years  in  a  state  of  '  dynamical 
equilibrium,'  and  helped  to  produce  the  most 
widely  spread  happiness  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  known. 

10.  The  Conflicting  Elements  in  the  Roman 
World. — Rome  owed  much  to  the  presence 
of  vigorous  enemies  upon  her  frontiers.  The 
Germans  in  the  north,  the  Dacians  in  the 
north-east,  the  Parthians  in  the  east,  had 
something  of  the  effect  upon  Rome  which 
the  neighbours  of  modern  Germany  have  had 
upon  Germany  herself.  The  patience  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  legions  not  only 
warded  off  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  but 
strengthened  the  empire  from  within.  The 
Roman  legions  laid  the  foundations  of  numer- 
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ous  cities,  and  connected  them,  through 
magnificent  roads,  with  the  capital  itself. 

This  external  discipline  was  based  upon 
an  instinct  for  justice ;  an  instinct  which 
found  expression  in  the  Roman  system  of 
law.  Even  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
rendered  almost  tolerable  under  this  system. 
The  instinct  for  justice  was  developed  in  the 
long  conflict  between  plebeians  and  patricians 
through  respect  for  traditional  customs  mos 
maiorum}  The  confidence  which  was  gener- 
ally felt  in  primitive  Roman  law  led  to  the 
belief  that  this  law  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  notion  of  perfect  law  as  expressed  by  the 
Greek  stories,  and  with  the  usages  common 
to  the  nations  whom  the  Romans  conquered, 
which  were  summarized  as  the  law  of  nations. 
Thus  the  law  of  the  state  was  gradually 
identified  with  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  nations.  Reinforced  in  this  double 
way,  Roman  law  exercised  an  authority  of 
which  we  have  scarcely  any  modern 
examples. 

Further,  the  inward  harmony  of  the  empire 

1  Ch.  IX,  §  4. 
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gradually  arose  out  of  the  conflict  between 
Rome  and  the  Senate  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  provinces  and  the  Emperor  on  the  other. 
The  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship went  along  with  the  formation  of  new 
cities  round  the  camps  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Each  such  settlement  was  like  a  new  Rome. 

Lastly,  Roman  education,  controlled  by 
the  central  government,  replaced  local  tradi- 
tions by  the  more  powerful  sentiments  of 
universal  justice.  Cicero  and  Horace  and 
Virgil  were  Romans,  but  they  were  also 
citizens  of  the  whole  world.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  follow  out  still  further  the  con- 
flicting elements  which  united  in  the  '  dynamic 
equilibrium '  of  Rome,  but  this  sketch  must 
serve. 

n.  Effects  of  a  Dynamic  Equilibrium. — 
Modern  political  parties  attempt  to  substitute 
for  a  '  dynamic  equilibrium '  such  as  that  of 
Rome,  a  '  static  equilibrium  '  such  as  that  of 
China.  The  feudal  state  which  is  the  ideal 
of  conservative  thinkers,  the  uncontrolled 
liberty  which  is  the  ideal  of  liberal  thinkers, 
the  bureaucracy  which  is  the  ideal  of  socialist 
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thinkers,  cannot  be  developed  in  their  fulness 
in  the  modern  state.  Hence  we  may  dismiss, 
for  the  present,  any  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  a  'static  equilibrium'  such  as  that 
of  China. 

What,  then,  were  the  results  of  the  '  dyna- 
mic equilibrium '  of  the  Roman  Empire  for 
the  first  two  Christian  centuries.  The  first 
point  to  notice  is  that  under  the  shelter  of 
Roman  law,  the  Christian  Church  grew  until 
it  transformed  and  ended  the  Roman  Empire 
of  Augustus.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
laws  regulating  burial  clubs,  the  Christian 
Church  maintained  its  existence  even  in  face 
of  the  hostility  of  the  central  government. 
We  have  already  seen1  how  the  Eastern 
religions  were  first  the  enemies  of  the  state 
religion  and  then  its  allies.  At  first  this 
reconciliation  was  attempted  between  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. But  this  attempted  reconciliation  failed 
from  the  first,  and  the  survival  of  Christianity 
brought  with  it  the  end  of  the  old  order. 

But   along  with  the  old  order  there  also 

^h.  VIII,  §  10. 
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disappeared  many  elements  of  good  which  it 
contained.  The  spirit  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion became  extinct.  It  lingered  for  a  time 
in  cities  such  as  Athens,  which  were  outside 
the  main  current  of  imperial  affairs.  It  sur- 
vived still  longer  in  Alexandria,  which  was 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  East.  But  even 
there  Egyptian  nationalism  shook  off  Greek 
science  along  with  Greek  creeds.  The  op- 
position of  science  and  religion,  of  intellect 
and  intuition,  is  more  deeply  grounded  in 
human  nature  than  science  is  able  to  recog- 
nize. It  would  almost  seem,  therefore,  that 
every  state  of  civilization  carries  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  a  new  order.  What  is  apparently 
the  decay  of  an  old  state  of  things  is  in  reality 
the  beginning  of  a  fresh  era  in  which  the 
past  is  born  again  ;  an  era  in  which  intellectual 
forms  are  replaced  by  living  intuitions. 


CHAPTER   XI 
REGENERATION 

i.  Explanation. — We  shall  end  upon  a  note 
of  hope.  The  negative  results  which  have 
been  dwelt  upon  with  emphasis  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  assertion  of  a  posi- 
tive1 principle.  We  have  seen  that  neither 
the  positive2  sciences,  nor  mechanical  in- 
vention, nor  capital,  nor  the  will  of  the 
majority  are  an  adequate  protection  against 
degeneracy. 

2.  Physiological  Degeneracy. — We  have 
been  occupied  all  this  time  with  effects  which 
scarcely  anyone  dares  to  refer  to  their  causes. 
But  there  is  a  time  for  silence  and  a  time  for 
speech.  And  the  time  for  silence  has  gone 

1  As  opposed  to  negative. 

2  As  opposed  to  normative. 
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by.  Consumption  ravages  the  fairest  human 
forms.  Cancer  lurks  in  hiding  to  devour  the 
lives  of  our  friends.  But  there  is  a  scourge 
which  is  more  awful  in  its  effects  than  either 
consumption  or  cancer.  It  is  possible  to 
speak  of  this  without  wounding  the  ear  more 
than  is  necessary,  and  those  who  wish  to  be 
fully  informed  can  learn  the  facts  from  their 
family  physician. 

It  is  probable  that  the  physiological  de- 
generacy of  the  Western  nations  is  largely 
due  to  the  spread  of  this  contagion.  Immoral 
persons  of  both  sexes  are  centres  of  disease 
and  death  for  the  body  politic,  like  cancer 
and  phthisis  for  the  individual  organism.  The 
peculiar  danger  of  such  persons  to  the  com- 
munity lies  in  the  fact  that  they  spread  this 
contagion  far  and  wide.  It  is  probable  that  if 
this  disease  were  eliminated  or  even  seriously 
diminished  in  Western  Europe,  the  physio- 
logical degeneracy,  of  which  there  seems  little 
doubt,  would  receive  a  check. 

3.  Eugenics. — Now  the  chief  and  most 
obvious  means  of  eliminating  this  contagion 
is  by  greater  purity  of  life.  In  order  to  pro- 
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duce  this  change  of  conduct  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  strongest  motives.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ? 

Appeals  to  the  self-interest  of  the  individual 
will  suffice  sometimes.  But  this  appeal  must 
certainly  be  supplemented  in  other  ways. 
We  must  take  account  of  the  interests  of 
coming  generations.  An  old  lady,  now  dead, 
once  was  speaking  of  the  health  enjoyed  by 
the  family  of  which  she  was  a  member.  Using 
a  freedom  of  speech  which  was  employed  in 
simpler  times,  she  said  :  *  You  see,  my  father 
was  such  a  clean-living  man.'  A  careful 
reader  of  English  literature  will  find  among 
the  eighteenth  -  century  writers  references 
enough  to  this  side  of  life. 

Some  persons  are  always  offended  when  the 
topics  which  furnish  contemporary  novelists 
and  playwrights  with  materials  for  jesting 
are  examined  with  a  view  to  racial  interests. 
So  long  as  licence  of  conduct  simply  contra- 
venes a  social  fashion,  it  does  not  matter. 
But  when  the  life  and,  indeed,  the  survival  of 
the  English  race  is  at  stake,  the  case  is 
altered.  We  must  recognize  that,  for  the 
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present,  social  habits  which  are  deeply  rooted 
in  all  classes  must  be  transformed. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  transformation, 
family  life  must  be  guarded.  Discipline  and 
open-air  life,  as  they  are  combined  in  military 
training,  must  be  used  to  cultivate  self- 
control.  The  waking  of  woman  to  a  deeper 
self-consciousness  will  make  greater  demands 
upon  the  respect  of  men  for  women.  And 
all  these  conditions  will  gain  by  their 
association  with  religion. 

It  now  becomes  clear  why  throughout 
these  pages  every  influence  has  been  closely 
examined  which  might  tend  to  break  down 
the  social  and  religious  order.  That  religion 
has  the  power  of  holding  even  the  sexual 
impulse  in  check  may  be  proved  over  and 
over  again  from  primitive  customs.  It  is  no 
longer,  however,  a  question  of  savage  life, 
but  of  life  rendered  complex  by  the  elabora- 
tion of  comfort  and  of  enjoyment.  Yet  even 
here  the  principle  still  holds  good.  A 
striking  example  of  the  control  which  re- 
ligion exercises  is  furnished  by  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  priesthood  family  life  there  reaches 
an  average  of  purity  which  is  scarcely  excelled 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  England,  however,  the  case  is  some- 
what complicated.  Two  influences  have  been 
at  work  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  High  Church  party,  reinforced  by 
the  Oxford  movement,  has  exalted  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Evangelical  movement,  be- 
ginning with  Wesley,  has  been  directed  to 
rousing  the  individual  conscience.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  Modernist  movement, 
which  seeks  to  combine  religious  suscepti- 
bility with  the  wide  outlook  of  science,  will 
also  contribute  largely  to  this  necessary 
purification  of  manners. 

4.  Criticism  of  Eugenics. — It  thus  appears 
that  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  race,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  is  largely  due  to  moral 
inertia,  and  that  it  can  largely  be  checked 
by  a  moral  effort.  Hence  no  method  of  a 
1  positive '  character  can  furnish  an  adequate 
solution.  Now,  in  the  main,  the  methods 
and  results  which  Eugenics  has  furnished 
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leave  out  of  account,  for  the  most  part,  the 
moral  effort ;  that  is  to  say,  Eugenics,  as 
ordinarily  interpreted,  remains  at  the  'posi- 
tive '  stage,  and  is  therefore  out  of  line  with 
a  complete  sociological  method. 

5.  Relation  of  Religious  Movements  to 
English  Morals. — We  can  now  proceed  to 
a  more  complete  survey  of  the  regenerative 
forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  English 
life  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The 
upper  classes  have  in  the  main  been  domin- 
ated by  the  ideal  of  chivalry  with  its  implica- 
tions of  feudalism.  The  good  qualities  to 
which  the  chivalrous  ideal  gives  rise  do  not 
always  receive  the  credit  due  to  them. 
Disraeli,  however,  with  his  uncanny  detach- 
ment of  view,  saw  into  the  meaning  of  the 
English  aristocratic  system,  and  in  his  best 
work,  Sybil,  sketched  a  possible  compromise 
between  the  conflicting  elements  of  the 
national  life,  assigning  their  proper  place  to 
the  feudal  aristocracy,  the  industrial  move- 
ment, and  capital.  The  principle  of  authority 
receives  in  Disraeli's  novels  a  brilliant  and 
suggestive  exposition.  Hence  those  who 
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wish  to  sympathize  with  and  to  understand 
this  side  of  our  national  life  will  find  in 
these  novels  much  useful  sociological 
material. 

But  indispensable  as  is  the  chivalrous  type,  i 
it  is  not  adequate  to  the  growing  demands  of 
an  increasing  population.  And  where  the 
element  of  moral  order  fails,  lack  of  control 
leads  to  moral  degeneracy  with  all  its  con- 
sequences. It  is,  however,  an  impressive  and 
hopeful  panorama  that  opens  before  us,  as  we 
trace  the  successive  movements  of  English 
life  which  gradually  created  the  types  of  the 
Englishman  of  to-day.  By  type  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  classes  of  persons  who 
exactly  resemble  each  other,  but  that  they 
can  fulfil  certain  vocations.  The  chivalrous 
type  of  man  is  one  who  is  specially  suited  to 
lead  his  followers  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 
But  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  life 
has  multiplied  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
types  which  are  required.  Consider  the 
various  demands  which  are  made  upon  the 
medical  profession,  upon  those  who  fill 
the  elective  local  bodies,  or,  in  another 
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sphere,  upon  those  who  work  and  control  the 
mechanical  contrivances  in  railways,  steam- 
ships, and  factories.  Hence,  along  with  the 
chivalrous  type  which  reappears  in  new  forms 
under  new  conditions,  there  is  the  world  of 
characters  described  by  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  Rudyard  Kipling.  Walter  Scott, 
and  Thackeray  each  in  their  own  way 
dwell  upon  the  past,  and  so  complete  the 
picture.  But  we  shall  learn  more  from  the 
others. 

The  first  Englishman  who  deserves  the 
name  of  modern  was  Daniel  Defoe.  He  was 
the  first  great  journalist :  the  first  writer  who 
made  it  his  calling  to  guide  public  opinion, 
not  on  party  lines  in  the  narrow  sense,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
country.  He  was,  to  use  a  convenient 
phrase,  a  great  'publicist.'  He  gathered 
information  from  every  quarter,  and  cultivated 
the  power  of  expression  until  he  could  call  to 
life  the  facts  which  he  collected.  This  power 
of  expression  enabled  him  in  later  years  to 
write  Robinson  Crusoe  and  other  master- 
pieces, less  known  but  scarcely  less  great. 
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The  charm  of  Defoe  is  due  to  the  art  with 
which  he  conceals  the  moral  intention  of 
his  work.  The  succession  of  events  in  the 
lives  of  his  character  is  mainly  left  to  tell 
its  own  tale.  There  was  a  sound  strain 
in  our  English  race  when  Defoe  could  com- 
mand his  great  audiences  and  keep  a 
hearing. 

It  was  to  this  sober  and  self-controlled  part 
of  society  that  the  great  prelates,  Butler  and 
Berkeley  appealed,  no  less  than  Wesley  and 
his  first  followers.  As  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  from  its 
beginning,  in  1731,  we  find  ourselves  in  an 
England  which  is  deserving  of  a  patriot's 
regard.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  is  unjust  to 
estimate  the  Evangelical  movement  from 
the  criticisms  of  its  opponents,  on  the  other 
it  is  not  less  unjust  to  estimate  the  moral 
life  of  that  age  from  the  denunciations  of  the 
pulpit.  But  we  must  try  to  seize  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Evangelical  movement. 
Wesley  showed  how  life  might  be  ennobled 
among  classes  of  persons  to  whom  the 
feudal  ideal  was  meaningless.  He  lifted 
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minds  from  being  servile  to  the  ideal  of 
Christian  liberty.  He  thus  continued  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  what  Defoe  had  done  in 
the  political  world.  I  am  not  limiting  the 
work  of  Wesley  to  this ;  but  what  may  lie 
further  does  not  concern  us  now.  Later  on 
the  Wesleyan  movement  (which  at  first  was 
closely  associated  with  the  national  Church) 
was  followed  by  similar  movements  outside 
the  Church.  They  were  religious  in  char- 
acter, but  they  had  effects  on  the  political 
conduct  of  their  followers. 

6.  Influence  of  France  upon  England. — 
Before  we  take  up  further  this  theme  of  the 
moral  influence  of  the  religious  movements 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  and 
carry  it  to  its  conclusion,  we  must  follow 
down  from  its  source  the  influence  which 
Rousseau  exercised.  The  revolution  which 
Copernicus  wrought  in  astronomy,  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Royal  Society,  the  observa- 
tions of  travellers  which  extended  the 
knowledge  of  nature  which  scientific  investi- 
gation had  begun  to  deepen,  disclosed  a 
kingdom  which  was  open  to  every  one. 
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But  so  long  as  this  knowledge  was  merely 
intellectual,  so  long,  that  is,  as  it  remained 
on  the  level  of  positive  science,  to  that  extent 
it  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  general 
mind.  When,  therefore,  Rousseau  came 
forward  and  interpreted  nature  as  the  com- 
panion of  man,  he  replaced  a  purely  in- 
tellectual apprehension  by  an  intuition  of 
nature.  Just  as  spiritual  freedom  is  gained 
when  the  individual  has  an  intuition  of  God, 
so  economic  freedom  is  gained  when  the 
individual  has  an  intuition  of  nature.  He 
feels  that  he  is  in  immediate  relation  with  a 
world  that  belongs  to  himself  no  less  than 
to  other  men.  In  this  way  the  feudal  system 
was  struck  down  at  its  very  roots.  Just  as 
religion  no  longer  needed  an  intermediary 
between  the  soul  and  God,  so  the  individual 
no  longer  depended  upon  the  seigneur  for  his 
place  in  the  world.  This  revolt  against  the 
power  of  the  seigneurs  had  its  meaning  both 
for  France  and  for  Germany,  where  conditions 
not  unlike  those  of  serfdom  still  continued. 
The  influence  of  Rousseau  upon  England 
was  limited,  therefore,  by  the  fact  that  here 
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the  individual  had  attained  nearly  complete 
freedom.  It  was  also  limited  by  Rousseau's 
attitude  towards  religion.  In  the  Social 
Contract  it  is  supposed  that  religious  com- 
munion can  be  based  upon  a  few  general 
ideas.  Such  a  suggestion  made  it  difficult 
for  the  orthodox  churchman  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  events  in  France 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Hence  there  was  a  sharp  line  of  division 
between  the  main  current  of  English  political 
life  and  the  ideas  which  were  fermenting  in  the 
French  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
history  that  Burke,  and  later  on  Wordsworth, 
with  all  those  for  whom  they  stood,  could 
not  retain  their  earlier  political  beliefs  in 
face  of  the  violence  of  the  extreme  revolu- 
tionaries. 

The  tragedy  of  English  history  at  that  time 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  industrial  revolution 
in  England  was  both  made  possible  by  our 
greater  freedom,1  and  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
action against  this  freedom  was  brought  about 
'Ch.  VII,  §5. 
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just  at  the  moment  when  the  individual  was 
being  sacrificed  to  the  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  dissenting  bodies  in  the  Mid- 
lands helped  to  alleviate  the  mistakes  and 
hardships  which  this  transition  involved.  For 
example,  the  foundation  of  the  NewConnexion 
of  the  General  Baptists  in  Derbyshire,  Lei- 
cestershire, and  Nottinghamshire  throws  some 
interesting  and  valuable  lights  upon  the  social 
and  moral  conditions  which  had  just  come  into 
being.  The  older  Independent  and  Baptist 
bodies  were  enabled,  by  their  very  exclusion 
from  immediate  political  influence,  to  reap  the 
beneficial  side  of  the  harvest  of  new  ideas. 
Robert  Hall,  of  Leicester,  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  opponents  of  Burke  when  Burke 
became  a  reactionary.  Hall's  political  treatises 
are  worth  careful  study  yet,  both  for  their  in- 
sight and  eloquence.  Among  the  Unitarians, 
Priestley  of  Birmingham  and  Gilbert  Wake- 
field  of  Nottingham  may  be  mentioned.  It 
is  the  custom  to  abuse  Thomas  Paine,  but 
very  few  persons  who  do  so  have  read  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

There  was  a  party,  therefore,  in  England 
15 
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which  was  eager  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
accompanied  the  industrial  revolution.  Shel- 
ley, Lord  Byron,  and  their  friends,  were  not 
isolated  '  cranks,'  but  the  influential  spokes- 
men of  a  new  age,  along  with  the  men  already 
mentioned.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  violent 
reaction  of  the  English  people  against  the 
French  Revolution,  it  is  possible  that  remedial 
legislation  would  have  anticipated  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Factory  Acts  by  a 
generation  or  more.  It  is  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  English  Dissent  that  during  this 
dreadful  interval  it  supplied  the  newly  rising 
working  class  with  spiritual  strength  and 
consolation. 

7.  Marx  on  the  Industrial  Revolution. — It 
was  on  the  distress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  England  that  Marx 
based  his  work  Das  Kapital,  which  has  been 
the  text-book  of  modern  continental  socialism. 
Marx  disregarded  all  conditions  other  than 
economical  ones.  For  him  the  rest  of  English 
life  had  no  meaning — neither  its  religion,  nor 
its  slowly  acquired  freedom,  nor  its  wholesome 
traditions.  The  absorption  of  the  English 
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nation  in  its  conflict  with  Napoleon  makes 
it  impossible  to  treat  the  English  industrial 
revolution  as  a  type.  Yet  this  is  what  Marx 
and  his  doctrinaire  followers  have  done. 
Their  incapacity  to  treat  social  life  in  its 
fulness  makes  them  very  doubtful  guides, 
and  the  student  of  sociology  ought  to  exer- 
cise very  great  caution  in  reading  their 
works. 

8.  Synthetic  Method. — We  have  thus  re- 
turned almost  to  our  starting-point.  Our 
method  has,  after  all,  been  synthetic.  We  have 
tried  to  build  up  a  systematic  theory  of  human 
fellowship,  not,  however,  in  the  abstract,  but 
with  a  view  to  understanding  what  lies  nearest 
to  us.  And  we  have  done  this  with  the  hope 
that  by  understanding  what  is  nearest  to  us 
we  may  understand  other  things  rather  better. 
But  our  synthetic  method  has  been  that  of 
Vico  rather  than  of  Spencer.  We  have  not 
tried  to  build  up  from  the  presumed  founda- 
tion of  things  in  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Man  in  his  actual  life  cannot  be  so  interpreted, 
nor  can  man  be  interpreted  from  barren 
economics  such  as  that  of  Marx,  which  leaves 
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out  of  account  the  history  of  human  religion 
and  of  human  marriage.  If  this  little  book 
contributes  in  the  smallest  degree  to  join 
sociological  with  historical  studies  it  will 
have  performed  its  purpose. 
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Vico  in  his  Scienza  Nuova  strangely  anticipates  the 
modern  use  of  folklore  in  order  to  explain  belief  in  re- 
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have  recourse  to  Michelet's  French  translation :  GLuvres 
Choisies  de  Vico.  The  standpoint  of  Comte  is  fairly  re- 
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work,  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Giddings'  Elements  of 
Sociology  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  find  the 
treatment  which  is  adopted  in  the  present  work  too 
concrete  in  character. 

Ch.  II. — Jevons'  Principles  of  Science^  Books  II.  and 
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special  localities  and  callings — such  as  Rowntree's  York, 
or  Dearie  on  the  building  trades  of  London — represent  a 
reaction  against  the  treatment  of  social  figures  in  isolation 
from  their  context. 

Ch.  III. — In  order  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the 

1  individual,'  the  biographies  of  those  persons  should  be 
329 
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studied  of  whom  we  have  the  fullest  or  the  most  char- 
acteristic pictures.  Cicero,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Franklin, 
Goethe,  are  obvious  instances.  But  there  is  another 
line  of  inquiry  that  may  also  be  very  profitably  pursued. 
Particular  actions  may  be  studied  in  the  fullest  possible 
way;  for  example,  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  1814 
afford  a  large  number  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  may 
be  studied  in  a  whole  literature. 

Ch.  IV. — It  is  advisable  for  those  students  of  sociology 
who  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  world  to 
survey  the  material  side  of  ancient  civilizations  in  such 
works  as  Erman's  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  or  the  Com- 
panion to  Greek  Studies,  or  the  Companion  to  Latin 
Studies. 

Ch.  V.— Miss  Mary  Kingsley's  Travels  in  West  Africa 
draw  aside  the  veil  which  hides  the  primitive  mind  from 
the  European  mind.  Westermarck's  History  of  Human 
Marriage  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  most  satisfactory 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

Ch.  VI.— The  clan  and  the  tribe  should  be  studied  first 
in  Greek  and  Roman  history  (see  the  text-books  named 
above  for  Ch.  IV.).  Frazer,  Totemism,  1911.  Maine, 
Village  Community. 

Ch.  VII. — In  order  to  understand  the  modern  state,  we 
may  compare  the  rise  of  modern  France  as  described  in 
Belloc's  French  Revolution,  with  the  rise  of  modern 
England.  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone  traces  in  a 
masterly  fashion  the  more  recent  history  of  England, 
and  exhibits  the  actual  working  of  the  machinery  of 
state.  Let  any  one  compare  this  biography  with 
Trevelyan's  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and 
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he  will  be  impressed  by  the  change  in  the  centre  of 
political  gravity  from  the  oligarchy  to  the  democracy, 
and  by  the  accompanying  rise  in  the  moral  standard  in 
some  respects. 

Ch.  VIII. — My  Worship  of  the  Romans  was  an  attempt 
to  treat  a  particular  religion  from  the  sociological  stand- 
point, and  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  book,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  if  he  wishes  to  understand  the  practical  influence  • 
of  a  primitive  religion  upon  a  civilized  people.  The 
Encyclopedia  Biblica  furnishes  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  Jewish  religion  and  of  the  Christian  religion  in  its 
beginnings.  But  many  of  the  contributors  would  gain  if 
they  treated  religion  as  something  which  was  concerned 
with  actual  human  beings.  Only  a  student  of  sociology 
can  escape  the  limitations  to  which  a  purely  literary 
criticism  is  subject. 

Ch.  IX. — Maine's  Ancient  Law.  *  Laws  of  Gortyn '  in 
Companion  to  Greek  Studies.  Taswell-Langmead,  English 
Constitutional  History.  Recht  in  Grundriss  der  Ger- 
manischer  Philologie. 

Ch.  X. — Cunningham,  Western  Civilization.  Thorold 
Rogers,  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.  Oman, 
Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Symonds,  Renaissance 
(especially  the  closing  sentences  of  the  last  volume). 
The  continental  socialists,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  an 
economic  experiment,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  non- 
economic  factors  of  life.  The  socialist,  therefore,  should 
correct  their  point  of  view  by  the  study  of  aesthetics. 
Blake  and  Ruskin  and  Symonds  furnish  that  note  of 
quietism  which  is  especially  lacking  in  the  excitable  and 
hasty  methods  of  the  followers  of  Marx. 
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Ch.  XL — The  Eugenics  Review.  The  criticism  passed 
in  the  text  upon  the  methods  of  the  Eugenics  Society  is 
purely  negative.  The  facts  accumulated  by  this  society 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  in  order  to  render 
such  work  more  than  merely  speculative,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enlist  moral  and  religious  agencies.  The 
established  laws  of  Eugenics  will  furnish  us  with  maxims 
of  duty. 


QUESTIONS 

THESE  questions  are  intended  to  serve  as 
suggestions.  The  subject-matter  of  every 
paragraph  in  the  book  will  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  raising  different  issues.  And 
these  may  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
question. 

1.  Define   Sociology.      Distinguish    it    from   Political 

Economy. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Patriotism  ?     Consider  what 

different  forms  this  sentiment  has  taken. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  proper  functions  of 

Patriotism  ? 

4.  How  far  is  it  possible  for  one  nation  to  interpret  the 

life  of  another  nation  ? 

5.  How  would  you  proceed  to  collect   the   most  im- 

portant social  numbers  for  the  locality  in  which 
you  live  ? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  racial  differences  can  be  over- 

looked in  extending  the  franchise  throughout  the 
British  Empire  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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7.  Indicate  some  of  the  limits  which  render  impossible 

the  explanation  of  Genius. 

8.  What   traces    are   there   in   your   county   of  man's 

primeval  occupations  ? 

9.  How  far  do   the   inhabitants   of  the   British   Isles 

sustain  life  by  hunting  ? 

10.  What  reasons  are  there  for  thinking  that  the  modem 

European  family  represents  the  primitive  family  ? 

11.  Consider  how  far  children  would  be  affected  by  their 

greater  dependence  upon  state  officials. 

12.  Discuss  the  extent  to  which   the   state   can   safely 

relieve  the  parent  of  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children. 

13.  What  traces  are  there  in  your  county  of  the  Primitive 

Village  Community  ? 

14.  How  far  does  the  Clan  system  survive  in  Ireland? 

15.  Consider  how  far  the  incoming  of  Aliens  has  changed 

our  English  life. 

1 6.  What  are  the  reasons  for  allowing  the  majority  to 

have  absolute  power  in  the  modern  state  ? 

17.  Consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  arrange  human  life 

upon  purely  intellectual  lines. 

1 8.  What   influence   upon  the  recent  history  of  Japan 

has  been  exercised  by  the  worship  of  ancestors  ? 

19.  How  far  is  religious  belief  an  active  factor  in  English 

political  life  ? 

20.  Distinguish   between  the  various   meanings  of  the 

term  "  Law  "  :  what  do  you  understand  by  "  Law 
of  the  Land,"  "  Law  of  Nature,"  "  Law  of  God  "  ? 

21.  What  is  the  use  of  Capital  Punishment  ? 

22.  Do  you  think  that  the  inhabitants   of  the  British 

Isles    are    progressing  or    degenerating?      Give 
your  reasons. 
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23.  Examine   the    statement  that   only   the   degenerate 

classes  in  England  are  destitute. 

24.  Briefly  outline  what  you  consider  to  be  the  proper 

education  of  a  boy  and  of  a  girl  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fourteenth  year.  Do  you  consider  that 
there  ought  to  be  any  difference  between  the 
two  methods  of  education  ? 

25.  What   qualities    do    you    expect   or  desire   in  the 

member  of  Parliament  who  is  to  represent  you  ? 

26.  How  far  is  a  parliamentary  representative  bound  to 

voice  the  opinions  of  his  constituents  ? 

27.  What  are  the  chief  mistakes  to  which  public  opinion 

is  liable?  Illustrate  from  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

28.  What  are  the  chief  defects  in  the  present  state  of 

sociology  ?  What  are  the  chief  lines  along  which 
improvement  in  the  science  may  be  expected  ? 

29.  How   far  does  commercial   competition  in  time  of 

peace  resemble  the  actual  conditions  of  warfare  ? 

30.  Is  there  any   other  means  of  ascertaining  what  is 

just  than  by  resort  to  conflict?  Explain  your 
answer  in  detail. 
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Arnold,  Matthew,  38 
Art,  mediaeval,  137 
Aryans,  160 
Athens,  133,  212 
Augustine,  172 
Austin,  175 
Australia,  107 
Avebury,  Lord,  94,  105 

Baal,  170 

Bacon,  Lord,  79 

Baptists,  225 

Berkeley,  221 

Biology = Theory  of  Life,  3, 

13.  17 

Blake,  W.,  29,  76 
Booth,  C.,  49 
Britons,  130 
Brooke,  Rajah,  151 


Brummel,  Beau,  145 
Bull,  John,  139 
Burke,  76,  224 
Bushmen,  86,  105,  203 
Butler,  221 
Byron,  226 

Caesar,  35,  130 

Capital,  93 

Caste,  58 

Celts,  42,  130,  1 88 

Ceramicus,  136 

Chartres,  Our  Lady  of,  in 

Chinese,  43,  204 

Chivalry,  112 

Christianity,  169,  217 

Church,  Christian,  20 

Church,  Jewish,  18 

Cicero,  210 

Clan,  217 

Classical  Review,  171 

Cobden,  95 

Commons,  House  of,  24 

Compromise,  23 

Comte,  i,  12,  21 

Confucius,  115 

Connote  =  include,  imply,  27 

Contrat  Social,  224 

Corsnced,  189 
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Cossacks,  86 
Culture,  stages  of,  41 
Cumont,  1 68 
Cybele,  170 

Dahomey,  165 

Damien,  51 

Darwin,  30 

Dearie,  38 

Defoe,  22,  220 

Demeter,  1 1 1 

Dennett,  R.  E.,  48 

Deuteronomy,  167 

Disraeli,  218 

Druids,  in 

Dun,  125 

Dutch,  43 

Dyaus-pita,  113 

Dynamics  =  concerned    with 

forces   producing   change, 

10,  205 

Eakring,  126 
Economy,  political,  25 
Education,  99 
Egton,  149 
Ekaaluminium,  2 
Ekaboron,  2 
Ekasilicium,  2 
Ellis,  Havelock,  58 
Empirical,  121 
Eskimo,  86,  106,  108 
Eucken,  7 
Evangelical  movement,  217, 

221 
Evolution,  2J,  30 

Factory  Acts,  93 
Falkland,  22 
Farm  labourer,  87 
Fashion,  73,  145 
Fitzgerald,  71 
Florence,  33 
France,  Anatole,  157 


Frazer,  J.  G.,  150 
Freya,  112 
Froebel,  199 

Gallium,  2 

General  =  that   which    holds 

good  always,  121 
Genesis,  27 
Genius,  34,  64 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  22 1 
Germanium,  2 
Germans,  112,  141,  208 
Giddings,  F.  H.,  64 
Goethe,  71 
Gordon,  General,  86 
Gothic  revival,  137 
Greece,  2,  117,  147,  158 
Green,  George,  144 
Guildhall,  139 

Hall,  Robert,  75,  225 
Hardy,  T.,  II 
Hera,  113 
Heredity,  34 
Hestia,  112 
History,  26 
Homer,  121,  122,  188 
Horace,  210 
Huguenots,  140 
Huxley,  3,  30,  132 

Iberians,  130 

India,  128 

Indians,  American,  43 

Individualist,  17 

Ingna,  186 

Ingoldsby  Legends,  161 

Inquisition,  149 

Intuition,  212,  223 

Ireland,  216 

Irish,  131 

Islam,  1 66 

Israel,  146,  177 
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Japanese,  56 

Jesus,  1 68,  196 

Jews,  140 

Joab,  187 

Jockeys,  46 

Johnson,  Dr.,  74,  144,  146 

Juno,  113 

Jupiter,  113 

Justice,  51 

Juvenal,  170 

Kapital,  Das,  226 
Kelvin,  Lord,  51 
Kidd,  B.,  31,  154 
Kindergarten,  199 
Kingsley,  Mary,  45,  165,  191 

Lactantius,  172 
Lagado,  144 
Law,  173,  175 

,,     Ancient,  40 

„     English,  177 

„     Poor,  19 

„     Roman,  209 
Laxton,  126 
Livingstone,  48,  107 
London,  49 
Louis  xvi,  23 
Luddites,  93 
Lycurgus,  182 

Magersfontein,  92 
Maine,  H.,  41,  127 
Majority,  178 
Manu,  laws  of,  128 
Manzikert,  158 
Margin,  71 
Marie  Antoinette,  23 
Mark,  125 

Marx,  92,  123,  207,  226 
Mary,  Virgin,  113 
May  Queen,  44 
Mendeleeff,  2 
Mill,  J,  S.,  II,  207 


Mir,  125 
Mirabeau,  22 
Mithra,  172 
Modernists,  217 
Modestinus,  113 
Monarchy,  53 
Monogamy,  103,  121 
Montvert,  Pont  de3  149 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  120 
Moses,  67,  182 

Nansen,  106 
Nantes,  Edict  of,  149 
Naples,  33 
Napoleon,  65,  72,  93 
Nassau,  Dr.,  163,  184 
Negro,  57 
Nektanebos,  61 
Nemi,  162 
Nietzsche,  63,  171 
Normative  =  setting    up    a 

'norm'     or     standard     of 

value,  5 

Omahas,  118 

Oxford,  39 

Oxford  English  Dictionary, 

144. 
Oxford  movement,  196,  217 

Paine,  T.,  75,  225 
Parthenon,  in 
Party  system,  24 
Patents,  71 

Paul,  1 8,  20,  35,  67,  170 
Pericles,  133 
Peruvians,  84 
Phratry,  120 
Plato,  21,34,  77 
Play,  199 
Plebeians,  136 
Polis,  21 
Politics,  21 
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Positive  =  as  opposed  to 
negative,  213 

Positive  =  dealing  with 
matters  of  fact  only,  4 

Positivist  =  limiting  experi- 
ence to  mechanical  facts, 
27 

Pragmatism,  152 

Price,  75 

Priesthood,  R.C.,  216 

Priestley,  75,  225 

Prithivi,  113 

Psychology,  26 

Quantitative  =  measured  by 
quantity  as  opposed  to 
quality,  50 

Renaissance,  137 
Revolution,     industrial,    93, 

224 

Rig,  124 

Rights  of  Man,  225 
Rivers,  W.  H.,  48 
Rogers,  Thorold,  25 
Rome,  2,  117,  169,  206 
Rousseau,  44,  60,  222,  224 
Ruskin,  98,  137,  197 

Scandium,  2 

Seeley,  65 

Sept,  125 

Shaftesbury,  226 

Shakespeare,  51 

Shaw,  Bernard,  63 

Shelley,  226 

Slavery,  135 

Social  Science  Congress,  39 

Sociologists,  14 

Sociology,  i,  9 

Socrates,  77 

Solomon,  187 

Solon,  182 

Spencer,  12,30,  48,  114,  227 


Spinoza,  143 

Standard  =  that    by    which 

things  are  measured,  50 
Statics    =    concerned     with 

bodies  at  rest,  10 
Statistics,  13 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  149 
Strategy,  72 
Sufficient  Reason,  law  of,= 

everything  has  a  cause,  28 
Superman,  63 
Swedenborg,  68 
Sybil,  218 
Synthetic  =  putting   together 

the  parts  of  a  whole,  3, 

114,227 

Tacitus,  112,  126 
Tarde,  122,  143 
Tarquins,  192 
Thompson,  Francis,  20 
Three-field  system,  1 26 
Thucydides,  133 
Todas,  48 
Tolstoy,  ii 
Toryism,  146 
Totem,  118 
Township,  129,  135 
Tribe,  117 
Tuath,  124 
Two  Br other s>  118 
Tylor,  190 

Unit = that  which  is  counted 

as  one,  50 
United  States,  42,  57 

Veddahs,  105 
Vesta,  112 

Vico,  32,  37,  109,  227 
Virgil,  210 

Wakefield,  G.,  75,  225 
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Wallace,  30 
Ward,  185 
Welsh,  131 
Wesley,  217,  221 
West  Ham,  38 
Westermarck,  36,  106 
Whistler,  138 
Whitman,  39 
Women,  98 
Wordsworth,  224 


Worker's     Educational    As- 
sociation, 94 
Workers,  social,  15 
Wundt,  109 

Yahweh,  167,  187 

Zeus,  113 
Zola,  ii 

Zulus,  43 
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DUCHESS  OF  PADUA.  in.  POEMS.  iv. 
LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  v.  A  WOMAN 
OF  No  IMPORTANCE,  vi.  AN  IDEAL  HUS- 
BAND, vn.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING 
EARNEST.  vm.  A  HOUSE  OF  POME- 
GRANATES, ix.  INTENTIONS,  x.  DE  PRO- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS.     XI.    ESSAYS. 

xn.  SALOME,    A    FLORENTINE    TRAGEDY, 
and  LA  SAINTE  COURTISANE. 

Williams  (H.  Noel).     THE   WOMEN 

BONAPARTES.    The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters    of    Napoleon.      Illustrated.      Two 
Volumes.     Demy  Svo.     24^.  net. 
A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY  :  MARIE  ADELAIDE  OP- 
SAVOY,  DUCHHSSE  DE  BoURGOGNE,  MOTHER 

OF      Louis      xv.        Illustrated.        Second 
Edition.     Demy  Bvo.     15^.  net. 
THE   FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :     Louis     FRANCOIS    ARMAND    DJ/ 
PLESSIS  (1696-1788).   Illustrated.  DemyBvo. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  :  MARIB 
CAROLINE,  DUCHESSE  DE  BKRRY  (i/gfr- 
1870).  Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.^  15*.  iitf. 
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Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP. 
MAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illus- 
trated Fifth  Edition,  Demy  &vo.  js.  6d. 
net.  Also  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

THK  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857-50). 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  and  Edmonds 
(Col.  J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (1861-5).  With  an  Introduction 
by  SPENSER  WILKINSON.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  Third  Edition.  Demy  &vo, 
laj.  6J.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.)-  THE  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  NOWELL 
C.  SMITH.  In  Three  Volumes.  Demy  %vo. 
15,?.  net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bve.  31.  W. 


PART   II. — A  SELECTION  OF   SERIES. 


Ancient  Cities. 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE. 

Cr.  %vo,     4-r.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW,  and  other  Artists. 


BRISTOL.    Alfred  Harvey. 
CANTERBURY.     I.  C.  Cox. 
CHESTER.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
DUBLIN.    S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


EDINBURGH.    M.  G.  Williamson. 
LINCOLN.     E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
SHREWSBURY.     T.  Auden. 
WELLS  and  GLASTONBURY.    T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books. 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX. 

Demy  &vo.     "js.  6d.  net  each  -volume. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


ARCHEOLOGY     AND     FALSE     ANTIQUITIES. 

R.  Munro. 
BELLS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.    Canon  J.  J.  Raven. 

Second  Edition. 
BRASSES   OF    ENGLAND,    THE.      Herbert  W. 

Macklin.     Second  Edition. 
CELTIC    ART    IN    PAGAN   AND    CHRISTIAN 

TIMES.     J.  Romilly  Allen.   Second  Edition. 
CASTLES  AND  WALLED  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND, 

THE.     A.  Harvey. 

DOMESDAY  INQUEST,  THE.    Adolphus  Ballard. 
ENGLISH    CHURCH    FURNITURE.     J.  C.  Cox 

and  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH  COSTUME.     From  Prehistoric  Times 

to  the   End    of   the    Eighteenth    Century. 

George  Clinch. 
ENGLISH    MONASTIC    LIFE.     Abbot  Gasquet. 

Fourth  Edition. 

ENGLISH  SEALS.     J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
FOLK-LORE    AS    AN    HISTORICAL    SCIENCE. 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 
GILDS  AND  COMPANIES    OF    LONDON,   THE. 

George  Unwin. 


MANOR  AND  MANORIAL  RECORDS,  THB 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Second  Edition. 

MEDIAEVAL  HOSPITALS  OF  ENGLAND,  THK. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

OLD  ENGLISH  INSTRUMENTS  OF  Music. 
F.  W.  Gal  pin.  Second  Edition. 

OLD  ENGLISH  LIBRARIES.    James  Hutt. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.  Second  Edition. 

PARISH  LIFE  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND. 
Abbot  Gasquet.  Third  Edition. 

PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE. 
J.  C.  Cox. 

REMAINS  OF  THE  PREHISTORIC  AGB  IN 
ENGLAND.  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

ROMAN  ERA  IN  BRITAIN,  THE.     J.  Ward. 

ROMANO-BRITISH  BUILDINGS  AND  EARTH- 
WORKS. J.  Ward. 

ROYAL  FORES  is  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.    J.  £.  Wall, 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demv  8t>0.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 


An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays  ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

CYMBELTNE. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,  THK. 

HAMLET.     Third  Edition. 

TULIUS  CAESAR. 

*KIN-G  HENRY  iv.    PT.  i. 

KING  HENRY  v. 

KINO  HENRY  vi.    PT.  i. 

KING  HENRY  vi.    PT.  n. 

KING  HENRY  vi.     PT.  HI. 

KING  LEAR. 


•KING  RICHARD  n. 

KING  RICHARD  MI. 

LIKE  AND  DEATH  OF  KIXG  JOHN,  THK. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

MACBETH. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  THE. 

MBRRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  TUB, 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  A. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  TUB. 

TEMPEST,  THE. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRKSSIDA. 

Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA,  THE. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

*\VINTEK'S  TALE,  THB. 


H.  B.  Walters. 
H.  B.  Walters. 


Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  H.  W.  LAING. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  Sv0. 

MICHELANGELO.    Gerald  S.  Davies.     12*.  6d. 

net. 

RUBENS.     Edward  Dillon,     25*.  net. 
RAPHAEL.    A.  P.  Opp£.     125.  6d.  net. 
REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS.    A.  M.  Hind. 
*SiR     THOMAS     LAWRENCE.        Sir    Walter 

Armstrong;.     t\s.  net. 
TITIAN.     Charles  Ricketts.     15*.  net. 
TINTORETTO.     Evelyn  March  Phillipps.     15^. 

net. 
TURNER'S  SKETCHES  AND  DRAWINGS.    A.  J. 

FINBERG.     izs.kd.net.     Second  Edition. 
VELAZQUEZ.    A.  de  Beruete.     ior.  6d.  net. 


THE  ART  OF  THB  GREEKS. 
us.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
15*.  net. 

CHARDIN.     H.  E.  A.  Furst.     12*.  6d.  net. 

DONATELLO.     Maud  Cruttwell.      15*.  net. 

FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.  iaj.  6d.  net. 

GKOKGE  ROMNEY.  Arthur  15.  Chamberlain. 
i2S.  6d.  net. 

GHIRLANDAIO.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition.  lOf.  6d. 


The  "Complete"  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  %>vo. 


THE  COMPLETE  BILLIARD  PLAYER.     Charles 

Roberts.     ioy.  (>d.  net. 
THE    COMPLETE    COOK.      Lilian    Whitling. 

7*.  6d.  net. 
THE    COMPLETE    CRICKETER.          Albert    E. 

Knight.     7-r.  6  /.  net.     Second  Edition. 
THK  COMPLETE  FOXHUNTER.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    i2.r.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 
THE    COMPLETE    GOLFER.      Harry  Vardon. 

i  or.  (>d.  net.     Twelfth.  Edition. 
THE    COMPLETE    HOCKEY-PLAYER.     Eustace 

E.  White.     55.  net.     Second  Edition. 
THE     COMPLETE    LAWN    TENNIS     PLAYER. 

A.    Wallis    Myers.      ior.    6d.  net.        Third 

Edition,  Revised. 
THE  COMPLETE   MOTORIST.     Filson  Young. 

IM.  6<£  ntt.    New  Edition  (Seventh). 


THE     COMPLETE     MOUNTAINEER.       G.    D. 

Abraham.     15^.  net.     Second  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  OARSMAN.     R.  C.  Lehmann. 

•LOS.  6d.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHER.       R.  Child 

Bayley.     ioy.  bd.  net.     Fourth  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THK 

NEW  ZEALAND   SYSTEM.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J  Stead.     lor.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 
THE    COMPLETE    SHOT.      G.    T.    Teasdale- 

Buckell.     I2J.  6d.  net.      Third  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  SWIMMER.    F.  Sachs,    js.  dd. 

net. 
*THE  COMPLETE  YACHTSMAN.     B.  Heckstall- 

Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.     15^.  net. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Wide  Royal  "&vo.     2$s,  net  each  volume. 


ENGLISH    FURNITURE.     F.  S.  Robinson. 
ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS.    Martin  Hardie. 
ETCHINGS.    Sir  F.  Wedmore.    Second  Edition. 
EUROPEAN    ENAMELS.      Henry   H.   Cunyng- 

hame. 

GLASS.     Edward  Dillon. 
GOLDSMITHS'     AND     SILVERSMITHS'     WORK. 

Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  A.  Herbert. 

Second  Edition. 


IVORIES.     Alfred  Maskell. 
JEWELLERY.       H.    Clifford    Smith. 


Second 


Edition. 
MEZZOTINTS.     Cyril  Davenport. 
MINIATURES.    Dudley  Heath. 
PORCELAIN.     Edward  Dillon. 
*FiNE  BOOKS.     A.  W.  Pollard. 
SEALS.     Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 
WOOD  SCULPTURE.    Alfred  Maskel).     Second 

Edition. 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

THE  SAXON  CHURCH  AND  THE  NORMAN  CON- 
QUEST. C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


THE  REFORMATION  PERIOD.     Henry  Gee. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  PURITANISM.  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.     R.  L. 

Ottley.       Fifth  Edition,  Revised.       Demy 

Zvo.     i2S.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

J.  F.  Bethune- Baker.     Demy  8v0.     los.  6d. 
AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    HISTORY    OF 

RELIGION.      F.  B.  Jevons.     Fifth  Edition. 

Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THB 
CREEDS.  A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  Zvo.  IQS.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA.  Alfred  Caldecott.  DemySvo. 
IQS.  6d. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  8v0.  iss.  (>d. 


The  "  Home  Life  "  Series. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     6s.  to  lOs.  6d.  net. 


HOME   LIFE    IN    AMERICA.        Katherine    G. 

Busbey.     Second  Edition. 
HOME    LIFE    IN    FRANCE.        Miss   Betham- 

Edwards.     Fifth  Edition. 
HOME  LIFE  IN  GERMANY.     M:s.  A.  Sidgwick. 

Second  Edition. 
HOME  LIFE  IN  HOLLAND.     D.  S.  Meldrum. 

Second  Edition. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.     Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Second  Edition. 

HOME   LIFE  IN   NORWAY.      H.  K.  Daniels. 
HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    STAIN.       S.   L.   Bensusan. 

Second  Edition. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library 

Fcap,  8v#.     3-r.  6J. 
WITH    COLOURED 

OLD  COLOURED  BOOKS.    George  Paston.     zs. 

net. 
THE  LIFK  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MYTTON, 

ESQ.     Nimrod.     Fifth.  Edition. 
Tsm  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.     Nimrod. 
HANDLEY   CROSS.      R.   S.   Surtees.     Fourth 

Edition, 
MR.    SPONGE'S    SPORTING    TOUR.       R.    S. 

Surtees.     Second  Edition. 
JORROCKS'S  JAUNTS  AND   JGLUTIES.      R.  S. 

Surtees.      Third  Edition. 
ASK  MAMMA.     R.  S.  Surtees. 
THE    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    HUNTING    FIELD. 

R.  S.  Surtees. 
THE  TOUR  OF  DR.   SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 

THE  PICTURESQUE.     William  Combe. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 
CONSOLATION.  William  Combe. 

THE  THIRD  Tot'R  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH 
OF  A  WIFE.  William  Combe. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHNNY  QUAE  GENUS. 
The  Author  of  '  The  Three  Tours.' 

THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the 
DeMgn*  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  'Doctor 
Syntax.'  Two  Volumes. 


of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

net  each  volume. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE:  A  Poem.    The  Author 

of  '  Dr.  Syntax.' 

LIFE  IN  LONDON.     Pierce  Egan. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  LONDON.  An  Amateur  (Pierce 
Egan).  Two  Volumes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  Ac  FOR.      Pierce  P^gan. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAXEFIELD.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

THE  MILITARY  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY 
NEWCOMK.  An  Officer. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
With  Desciiptionsand  50  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Alken. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN. 
A  Naval  Officer. 

GAMONIA.     Lawrence  Rawstorne. 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  GROWN  HORSEMEN. 
Geoffrey  Gambado. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  IRELAND.     A  Real  Paddy. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOME  IN 
THE  NAVY.  Alfred  Burton. 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  SQUIRE.    John  Careless. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPY.  Bernard  Blackmantle. 
Two  Volumes.  ys,  net. 


WITH     PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH.     F.  E.  Smedley. 

THE  COM  PLEAT  ANGLER.     Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAIERS.     Charles  Dickens. 


THE  GRAVE:  A  Poem.    Robert  Blair. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.     W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


Leaders  of  Religion. 

Edited  by  IT.  C.  BEECHING.     With  Portraits. 


Crown  &v 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.    J.  H.  Overton. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCB.     G.  W.  Daniell. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    A.  W.  Hutton. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
JOHN  KNOX.     F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition, 
JOHN  HOWE.     R.  F.  Horton. 
THOMAS  KEN.    F.  A.  Clarke. 
GEORGE  Fox,    THE  QUAKER.    T.  Hodgkin. 

Third  Edition. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    Walter  Lock. 


2.r.  net  each  volume. 


THOMAS  CH~ALMERS.     Mrs.  Oliphant.    Second 

Edition. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    R.  L.  Ottley.    Second 

Edition. 

AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.     E.  L.  Cutts. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.    W.  H.  Hutton.    Third  Ed, 
JOHN  DONNE.    Augustus  Jessop. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.    A.  J.  Mason. 
LATIMER.     R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.    W.  A.  Spooner. 
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The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Fott  &vo,  cloth ,  2s.  ;  leather ;  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

ST.     AUGUSTINB. 


OK 


THH      CONFESSIONS 
Seventh  Edition. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     Sixth,  Edition. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Fifth  Edition. 
LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     Third  Edition. 
THE  TEMPLE.     Second  Edition. 
A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.    Second  Edition. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND   HOLY 
LIFE,     Fourth  Edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY. 

THK  INNER  WAY.    Second  Edition. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OK  GOD. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 

LYKA  APOSTOLICA. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Second  Edition. 

A    MANUAL    OF    CONSOLATION    FROM    THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS. 

DEVOTIONS  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHA. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT. 

THK  DEVOTIONS  OK  ST.  ANSELM. 


BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEK  ot   S  v- 

NERS. 

LYRA    SACRA  :    A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

SAINTS    AND 


FROM      THE 


A    DAY    BOOK 
FATHERS. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM.    A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE.     A   Selection   fioia 
the  German  Mystics. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE    DEVOUT    Lint. 
THE  LITTLE    FLOWERS    OF   THE    Gi-OHioii 

MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 
THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE.     Second  Edition. 

DEVOTIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  WKSK 

AND  THB  GREAT  FESTIVALS. 
PKECES  PRIVATAE. 

HORAE  MYSTICAK:   A  Day  Book  from   the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 


Little  Books  on  Art. 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume, 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  >,t  Photogravure. 


ALBRECHT  DORER.    L.  J.  Allen. 

ARTS  OF  JAPAN,  THE.     E.    Dillon.      Third 

Edition. 

BOOKPLATES.     E.  Almack. 
BOTTICELLI.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 
BURNE-JONES.     F.  de  Lisle. 
CELLINI.     R.  II.  H.  Cust. 
CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
CHRIST  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
CLAUDE.    E.  Dillon. 
CONSTABLE.       H.    W.    Tompkins.       Second 

Edition. 

COROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 
KNAMELS.    Mrs.  N.  Dawson.    Second  Edition. 
FREDERIC  LEIGHTON.    A.  Corkran. 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.    G.  Paston. 
GREEK  ART.   H.B.Walters.    Fourth  Edition. 
GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    E.  F.  Pollard. 


HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

JEWELLERY.     C.  Davenport. 

JOHN  HOPPNER.     H.  P.  K,  Skipton. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.      J.  Sime.      SfcanJ 

Edition. 

MILLET.    N.  Peacock. 
MINIATURES.    C.  r»avenport. 
OUR  LADY  IN  ART.      .Irs.  H.  Jenner. 
RAPHAEL.    A.  R.  Dryhurst. 
REMBRANDT.    Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 
*RODIN.     Muriel  Ciolkowska. 
TURNER.    F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 
VANDYCK.     M.  G,  Smallwood. 
VELAZQUEZ.      W.    WilUrforcc    and    M     R. 

Gilbert. 
WATTS.   R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.  Second  Ed, 'tien. 


LITERATURE 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  \6rno.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volumt. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  cf 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  or  ROMNEY. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  or  HOPP.NER. 


A  LITTLB  GALLERY  OK  MII.LAIS. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 


The  Little  Guides. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs, 
Small  Pott  Sw,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  $s.  6J.  net,  each  volume. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (l)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 

A.  Harvey 


CAMBRIDGB    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      A.     H. 
Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  THE.    E.  E.  Bicknell. 
ENGLISH  LAKES,  THE.    F.  G.  Brabant. 
ISLE  o»  WIGHT,  THE.    G.  Clinch. 
LONDON.    G.  Clinch. 

MALVEKK  COUNTRY,  THE.    B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
NOKTH  WALES.    A.  T.  Story. 

OXKOED      AND       ITS       COLLEGES.         J.      Wells. 

Ninth  Edition. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 

Fourth  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.     G.  Clinch. 
WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 

Second  Edition. 


BERKSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.     E.  S.  Roscot, 
CHESHIRE.    W.  M.  Gallichnn. 
CORNWALL.    A.  L.  Salmon. 
DERBYSHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox. 
DEVON.    S.  Baring-Gould.     Second  Edition. 
DORSET.     F.  R.  Heath.    Second  Edition. 
ESSEX.    J.  C.  Cox. 
HAMPSHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox. 
HERTFORDSHIRE.     H.  W.  Tomj.kins. 
KK.VJT.    G.  Clinch. 

C.  P.  Crane. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  AND  RUTLAND. 

and  V.  B.  Ciowther-Beynon. 
MIDDLESEX.    J.  B.  Firth. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE.    G.  W.  Wade  and    I.    H. 

Wade. 
NORFOLK.     W.    A.    Dutt.     Second  Edition, 

Revised. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.    W.  Dry.    Second  Ed. 
NORTHUMBERLAND.    J.  E.  Morris. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.     L.  Guilford. 
OXFORDSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
SHROPSHIRE.    J.  E.  Audcn. 
SOMEKSET.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.    Second 

Edition, 

STAFFORDSHIRE.    C.  Maseficld. 
SUFFOLK.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
SURREY.    J.  C.  Cox. 

SUSSEX.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Third  Edition. 
WILTSHIRE.     F.  R.  Heath. 
YORKSHIRE,     THE    EAST    RIDING. 

Morris. 
YORKSHIRE, 

Morris. 
YORKSHIRE,    THE    WEST    RIDING.       J.   E. 

Morris.     Clcth,  3*.  6d.  net ;  leather,  t,s.  6J. 

net. 

BRITTANY.    S.  Baring-Gould. 
NORMANDY.    C.  Scudamore. 
ROME.     C.  G.  Ellaby. 
SICILY.    F.  H.  Jackson. 


J.     E. 
THE    NORTH    RIDING.      J.   E. 
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The  Little  Library. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  bd.net. 


Anon.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Second  Edition. 

Austen    (Jane).    PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barbara  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Annie).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow   (George).    LAVENGRO.     Two 

Volumi  s. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  with  some  later 
Poems  by  GEORGE  CANNING. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighieri.     THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  CAKY. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  CARY. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  CAKY. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 


Ferrier   (Susan).      MARRIAGE.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD.   Second  Ed. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

Henderson  (T.   F.).    A    LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Kinglake  (A.   W.).     EOTHEN.     Second 

Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).   ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).     LONDON  LYRICS. 

Marvell  (Andrew).     THE   POEMS   OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  CD.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).     A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED^  LORD  TENNY- 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
THE  PRINCESS. 
MAUD. 

Thackeray   (W.  M.).     VANITY    FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 

PKNDENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Thirteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.}. 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Second  Edition. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     WitH  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Pott  \6rno.     In  40  Volumes.     Leather,  price  \s.  net  each  volume* 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     los.  net. 


Miniature  Library. 

Demy  $2mo.      Leather,  is.  net  each  volume. 


EUPHRANOF  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.    Edward 
FitzGerald. 

THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  LORD   HERBERT  OF 
CHERBURY.     Written  by  himself. 


PoLONit's:    or  Wise   Saws  and   Modern  In- 
stances.    Edward  FitzGerald. 

THE  RuBAiYAT  OF  OMAR  Kn/wvAM.  Edward 
FitzGerald.     Fourth  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  S  ALEE  BY.     Demy  %vo, 

DRUGS  AND  THE  DRUG  HABIT.   H.  Sainsbury. 

A.  T.  Scho- 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATION,  THE.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition, 
js.  t>d.  Met. 


CARE    OF  THE   BODY,   THE.     F.  Cavana 
Second  Edition,     js.  6d.  net. 


CONTROL  OF  A  SCOURGE  ;  or,  How  Cancer 
is  Curable,  The.  Chas.  P.  Childe.  7*.  6d. 
net. 

DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver, 
i  or.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

DRINK  PROBLEM,  in  its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
js .  6d.  net. 


FUNCTIONAL  NERVE  DISEASES. 
field,     js.  dd.  net. 

HYGIENE  OF  MIND,  THE.  T.  S.  Ciouston. 
Fifth  Edition,  js.  6d.  net. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  Sir  George  Newman. 
7-r.  6d.  net. 

PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  (CONSUMP- 
TION), THE.  Arthur  Newsholme.  ior.  (x£. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

AIR  AND  HEALTH.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  js.  dd. 
net.  Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     Js.  6d.  net. 


BRAHMS.      J.   A.    Fullcr-Maitland. 
Edition. 


Second 


HANDEL.    R.  A.  Streatfeild.     Second  Edition. 
HUGO  WOLF.    Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.     Each  vohimc,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  35.  6d.  net. 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI.    Paget  Toynbee.      Third 


Edition. 

GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.    E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh 
Fourth  Edition. 

JOHN  HOWARD.    E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON.     A.  C.  Benson.     Second 
Edition. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.     I.  A.  Taylor. 
ERASMUS.    E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER.    C.  S.  Terry. 

ROBERT  BURNS.     T.  F.  Henderson. 

CHATHAM.     A.  S.  McDowall. 

FRANCIS  OF  Assist.     Anna  M.  Stoddart. 

CANNING.     W.  Alison  Phillips. 

BEACONSFIELD.     Walter  Sichel, 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  GOETHE.    H.  G.  Atkins. 

FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.    Viscount  St.  Cyres. 
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Three  Plays. 


Fcaf>. 


2s.  net. 


Jus  HOKEYMOOV.    A  Comf  dy  in  Three  Acts.    I    MILESTONE?.      Arnold  Benn-tt  and  Edward 
Arnold  Bennett.     Second   Edition.  \       Knoblauch.    Second  Edit  ten. 

KISMBT.      Edward  Knoblauch. 


The  States  of  Italy. 

Edited  by  E    ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Si-o. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MILAN  UNPER  THE  SFORZA.    I    A  HISTORY  OF  VEROKA.  A.  M.Allen.  i2j.  6<f. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     10*.  6d.  net.  \       net. 

A  HISTORY  or  PERUGIA..    \V.  Heywood.     ias.  6d.  net. 

The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK. 
Demy  &z>o. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Edited  by  R. 

B.  Rackham.    Sixth  Edition,     los.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  EPISTLB  OF  PAUL  TUB  AFOSTLB 

TO  THR  CORINTHIANS.     Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge.     Third  Edition.     6s. 
THE  BOOK   OF  EXOL-US    Edited    by  A.   H. 

M'Neile.   With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.    los.  f>d. 
THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.      Edited   by  H.   A. 

Redpath.     tor.  f>d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.     Edited  with  Intro- 
duction   and    Notes    by    S.     R.     Driver. 

Eighth  Edition.     ior.  t>d. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH.  Edited 
by  G.  W.  Wade.  los.  6<f. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  INTHE  SEVENTH 
AND  EIGHTH  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
GENESIS.  S.  R.  Driver,  it. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.  6t. 


The  "Young"  Series. 

Illustrated.     Crown  $vo. 


THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST.      W.  P.  Westell  and 

C.  S.  Cooper.     3*.  6d.  net. 
THE  YOUNG  CARPENTER.    Cyril  Hall.    5*. 
THE  YOUNG  ELECTRICIAN.     Hammond  Hall. 

5*. 


THE    YOUNG   ENGINEER.      Hammond  Hall. 

Third  Edition.  5*. 
THE  YOUNG  NATURALIST.  W.  P.  Westell. 

Second  Edition.  6s. 
THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.  W.  P.  WeitelL 
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G.  F.  G. 


CONDITION    OF    ENGLAND,    THE. 

Masterman. 

DE  PROFUNDIS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
FROM    MIDSHIPMAN-     TO     FIELD-MARSHAL. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
•IDEAL  HUSBAND,  AN.    Oscar  Wilde. 
•JIMMY    GLOVHR,    His    BOOK.       James   M. 

Glover. 
•JOHN   BOYKS,    KING  OF   THE  WA-KIKUYU. 

John  Boyes. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.     Oscar  Wilde. 
LF.TTERS    FROM   A   SELF-MADE   MERCHANT 

TO  HIS  SON.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN,  THE.    W.  G.  Colling- 

wood. 
LIFK  OF  ROBERT   Louis    STEVENSON,  THE. 

Graham  Balfour. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library. 

Fcap.  8vo,     is.  net. 

•LIFE  OF  TENNYSON,  THE.    A.  C.  Benson. 
•LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME.   Oscar  Wilde. 
Tickner 


LORE   OF  THB  HONEY-BEE,  THE. 

Edwardes. 

MAN  AND  THR  UNIVF.RSE.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
MARY    MAGDALENE.      Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
SELECTED  POEMS.    Oscar  Wilde. 
SEVASTOPOL,    AND    OTHER    STORIES.       Leo 

Tolstoy. 

THE  BLUE  BIRD.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
UNDER  FIVE  REIGNS.    Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 
*VAILIMA  LETTERS.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
•VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW,  THE.    S.  Barine* 

Gould. 


Books  for  Travellers. 

Crown  £vo.     6s.  each. 

Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
•A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
THE  NEW  FOREST.    Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
NAPLES.    Arthur  H.  Norway. 


THE  CITIES  OF  UMURIA.    Edward  Hutton. 
THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.     Edward  Hutton. 
•THE    CITIES     OF     LOMBARDY.        Edward 

Hutton. 
FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH 

GENOA.    Edward  Hutton. 
SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY.      Edward 

Hutton. 


ROME.     Edward  Hutton. 
VENICE  AND  VENETIA.     Edward  Hutton. 
THE  BRETONS  AT  HOME.     F.  M.  Gostling. 
THE  LAND  OF  PARDONS  (Brittany).     Anatole 

Le  Brar. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  RHINE.       S.  Baring- Gould. 
THE  NAPLES  RIVIERA.     H.  M.  Vaughan. 
DAYS  IN  CORNWALL.    C.  Lewis  Hind. 
THROUGH  EAST  ANGLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR. 

J.  E.  Vincent. 
THE  SKIRTS  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY.     Mrs.  A. 

G.  Bell. 

ROUND  ABOUT  WILTSHIRE.     A.  G.  Bradley. 
SCOTLAND  OF  TO-DAY.     T.  F.  Henderson  and 

Francis  Watt. 
NORWAY  AND  ITS  FJORDS.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 


Some  Books  on  Art. 


ART  AND  LIFE.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.  5s.  net. 

AIMS  AND  IDEALS  IN  ART.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Large  Post 
Zvo.  $s.  net. 

Six  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Large  Post 
8v0.  3-r.  6d.  net. 


FRANCESCO  GUARDI,  171 
Simonson.  Illustrated. 
£a  3f.  net. 


G.    A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 
William  Blake.  Quarto.  £i  is.  net. 

JOHN  LUCAS,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  ^to. 
£3  3t.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  OF  PAINTING. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  1 11  us- 
trated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vt>.  los.  6d. 
net. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BRITISH  PICTURES  IN  THB 
NATIONAL  GALLERY.  Edward  Kingston. 
Illustrated.  Fca}.  &V0.  31.  6d.  net. 
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SOMB  BOOKS  ON  ART — continued. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  or  SCULPTURE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8v0.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

A  ROMNEY  FOLIO.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  folio.  ,£15  15$. 
net. 

THK  SAINTS  IN  ART.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  8z>0.  3*.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOLS  oj  PAINTING.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8v0.  5*.  net. 


THE  POST  IMPRESSIONISTS.    C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Illustrated.     Royal  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 
CELTIC  ART  IN  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  TIMES. 

J.  R.  Allen.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Demy  8vo.    js.  6d.  net. 
"CLASSICS  OF  ART."    See  page  13. 
"THE CONNOISSEUR'S  LIBRARY."  See  page  14. 
"  LITTLE  BOOKS  ON  ART."    See  page  16. 
"THE  LITTLE  GALLERIES."    See  page  17. 


Some  Books  on  Italy. 


A  HISTORY  OF  MILAN  UNDER  THE  SFORZA. 

Cecilia  M.  Ady.     Illustrated.     Demy  8v0. 

icw.  6d.  net. 
A    HISTORY    OF    VKRONA.        A.    M.    Allen. 

Illustrated.     Demy  8z>0.     izs.  6d.  net. 
A  HISTORY  OF  PERUGIA.     William  Heywood. 

Illustrated.     Demy  8v0.     izs.  6d.  net. 
THE  LAKES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY.     Richard 

Bagot.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8v0.     $s.  net. 
WOMAN  IN  ITALY.    W.  Boulting.    Illustrated. 

Demy  8v0.     ios.  6d.  net. 
OLD  ETRURIA  AND  MODERN  TUSCANY.    Mary 

L.  Cameron.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  &vj.     6s.  net. 
FLORF.NCE  AND  THE  CITIES  OF  NORTHERN 

TUSCANY,  WITH  GENOA.    Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY.       Edward 

Hutton.        Illustrated.        Second   Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
IN  UNKNOWN  TUSCANY.      Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.      Second  Edition.      Demy  8ro. 

•js.  6d.  net. 
VENICE   AND    VENETIA.       Edward   Hutton. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
VENICE  ON  FOOT.   H.  A.  Douglas.   Illustrated. 

Fcap.  8v0.     $s.  net. 
VENICE    AND    HER    TREASURES.        H.    A. 

Douglas.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8v0.     $s.  net. 
*THE    DOGES    OF    VENICE.       Mrs.    Aubrey 

Richardson.  Illustrated.  Demy  8v0.  IQS.  6d. 

net. 
FLORENCE  :   Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 

of  the  Republic.     F.  A.  Hyett.     Demy  8v0. 

•js.  6d.  net. 
FLORENCE  ANH   HER   TREASURES.       H.  M. 

Vaughan.     Illustrated.    Fcap.  8v0.     $s.  net. 
COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE.    Edward 

Hutton.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8v0.     $s.  net. 
NAPLES  :  Past  and  Present.      A.  H.  Norway. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.      6s. 
THE  NAPLES   RIVIERA.       H.    M.   Vaughan. 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.    6s. 
SICILY:    The  New  Winter  Resort.      Douglas 

Sladen.     Illustrated.     Second  Edin 

Svo.     5*.  net. 


SICTLY.     F.  H.  Jackson.     Illustrated.     Small 

Pott  8vo.    Cloth,  2J.  6d.  net;  leather,  3*.  6d. 

net. 
ROME.    Edward  Hutton.     Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A    ROMAN    PILGRIMAGE.      R.    E.    Roberts. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Bv0.     tor.  6d.  net. 
ROME.      C.  G.  Ellaby.      Illustrated.      Small 

Pott  8v0.    Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d. 

net. 
THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.     Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
*THE CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.    Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  87/0.    6s. 
THE    LIVES     OF     S.    FRANCIS    OF    Assisr. 

Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.      Cr.  8vo,     5,5. 

net. 
LORENZO   THE    MAGNIFICENT.        E.    L.    S. 

Horsburgh.      Illustrated.      Second  Edition. 

Demy  8v0.     15^.  net. 
GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.   E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     $s.  net. 
ST.  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 

By  the  Author  of"  Mdlle  Mori."   Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8v0.     js.  6d.  net. 
DANTE  AND   HIS   ITALY.        Lonsdale  Ragg. 

Illustrated.     Demy  8v0.     12*.  6d.  net. 
DANTE    ALIGHIERI:    His    Life    and   Works. 

Paget  Toynbee.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.    S.T. 

net. 

THE  MEDICI  POPES.    H.  M.  Vaughan.    Illus- 
trated.    Demy  8vo.     i$s.  net. 
SHELLEY  AND  His  FRIENDS  IN  ITALY.     Helen 

R.  Angeli.    Illustrated.    Demy&vo.    IDS.  6d. 

net. 
HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.       Lina  Duff  Gordon. 

Illustrated.      Second  Edition.      Demy  8t'0. 

i  of.  6d.  net. 
SKIES  ITALIAN  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Travellers 

in  Italy.     Ruth  S.  Phelps.     Fcap.  &vo.     5*. 
net. 
*A  WANDERER   iv  FLORENCE.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8z'o.     6s. 
"UNITKD  ITALY.     F.  M.  Underwood.     Demy 

Sz'/y.     loj,  6d.  net. 
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Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I    KNOW    A    MAIDEN.     Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA:    OR,    THE 

POLITE    ADVENTURESS.       Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
THE     GLAD     HEART.       Fifth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6.1. 
'OLIVIA   MARY.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

BagOt  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  Zvo.    6*. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
CASTING    OF    NETS.     Twelfth    Edition. 

C-.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bailey  (H.  C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Thud  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  LONELY  QUEEN.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  IN  THE  ROAR 
OF  THE  SEA.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth.  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM -SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DARTMOOR    IDYLLS.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Editi  >n.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PABO  THE   PRIEST.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Secottd Edition, 
i  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.    Illustrated.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

IN   DEWISLAND.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

MRS!  CU'RGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6*. 


Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  BART.  ;  OR,  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  AN  OPEN  MIND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Belloe  (H.)-  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Belloc-Lowndes  (Mrs.).  THE  CHINK 
IN  THE  ARMOUR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

*MARY  PECHELL.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Bennett  (Arnold).     CLAY  HANGER. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CARD.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
HILDA  LESSWAYS.       Seventh    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
•BURIED      ALIVE.        A    New    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A   MAN   FROM  THE  NORTH.    A  New 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

Benson  (E.  P.).  DODO :  A  DETAIL  or  THE 
DAY.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  S>vo.  6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).       SPANISH 

GOLD.     Sixth  Edition.      Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE   SEARCH   PARTY.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.     Third Edition.     Cr. 

&vo.    6s. 

Bowen    (Marjorie).       I  WILL    MAIN- 

TAIN.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

*A   KNIGHT   OF   SPAIN.      Cr.  Bvo.      6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

GOD  AND  THE  KING.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  2vo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OLf  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRETAGENT : 

A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Ed. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
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•Conyers  (Dorothea.).  THE  LONELY 
MAN.  Cr.  Bvo.  6*. 

Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.     Thirty-first  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
VENDETTA  ;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  ONB  FOR- 
GOTTEN.    Twenty-ninth  Edition.    Cr.  Bv*. 

6s. 
THELMA  :      A      NORWEGIAN     PRINCESS. 

Forty-second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
ARDATH  :  THK  STORY  OF  A  DEAD  SELF. 

Twentieth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE    SOUL    OF     LILITH.      Seventeenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
WORMWOOD  :      A    DRAMA     or     PARIS. 

Eighteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
BARABBAS  :    A  DREAM  OP  THK  WORLD'S 

TRAGEDY.     Forty-sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo. 

6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  MASTER.CHRISTIAN.     Thirteenth 

Edition.     ijijtA  Thousand.     Cr.  Bv*.     6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER  :       A    STUDY     m 

SUPREMACY.        Second     Edition.         i$oth 

Thousand.     Cr.  Brio.     6s. 
COD'S    GOOD    MAN  :     A   SIMPLE    LOVE 

STORY.     Fifteenth  Edition.      \^th  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS :    TUB   TRAGEDY    OF   A 

QUIET    LIFE.       Second    Edition.       mth 

Thousand.     Crown  Br>o.     6s. 
THE     MIGHTY    ATOM.       Twenty-ninth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BOY :  a  Sketch.     Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvt. 

6s. 

CAMEOS.   Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.      Fifth  Ed. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  &r. 

Croker  (B.  M.).      THE  OLD  CANTON- 

MENT.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
JOHANNA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE   HAPPY  VALLEY.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
A     NINE     DAYS'     WONDER.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
PEGGY   OF    THE    BARTONS.      Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.    Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.    Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Danby  (Frank.).  JOSEPH  IN  JEO- 
PARDY. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manvllle).  SYD  HELTON: 
THE  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NOT  GO  TO  SEA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  3*.  6J. 


Flndlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bva.  €s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6t. 

Findlater  (Mary).     A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
OVER  THE  HILLS.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Bvo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S    NEST.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  *ve.  6s. 

Harrad«n  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Hiehens  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BYEWAYS.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE   GARDEN    OF    ALLAH.       Twenty 

first  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE   CALL  OF  THE   BLOOD.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
BARBARY  SHEEP.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo.  y.6J. 
THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRES- 

HOLD.  Cr.lvo.  6/. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

PHROSO.       Illustrated.      Eighth    Edition. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE   KING'S   MIRROR.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

?UISANTE".    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
HE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Bvt.    6s. 
TALES   OF  TWO  PEOPLE.     Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE   GREAT    MISS    DRIVER.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness  von).  THE  HALO. 
Fifth  Edition,  Cr.  Bvf.  6s. 
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1  Inner  Shrlnt  •  (Author  of  the).    THE 

WILD  OLIVE.     Third  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

Jacobs    (W.    W.).       MANY    CARGOES. 

Thirty-second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 

*AIso    Illustrated    in    colour.     Demy    Bvo. 

'js.  6d.  net. 
SEA  URCHINS.     Sixteenth  Edition.      Cr. 

Bvo.     3-v.  6d. 
A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT.         Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  ftd. 
THE     SKIPPER'S    WOOING.       Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.     Illustrated.    Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  ftd. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.    Illustrated.      Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     31.  f>d.* 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.      3*.  f>d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.     Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     3-r.  6d. 
SAILORS'     KNOTS.      Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.    Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
SHORT    CRUISES.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Bvo.    3-r.  6d. 

James  (Henry).   THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF  WESTMINSTER.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE    VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Lucas  (E.  V.)-    LISTENER'S  LURE  :  AN 

OBLIQUE    NARRATION.      Eighth    Edition. 

Fcap.  Bvo.     5^. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S  :    AN    EASY-GOING 

CHRONICLE.   Ninth  Edition.   Fcap  Bvo.   5*. 
MR.  1NGLESIDE.    Eighth  Edition.    Fcap. 

Bvo.  $s. 
LONDON   LAVENDER.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  «th  Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo. 
is.  6d. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Fijtk  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

PETER    AND    JANE.       Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION. Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 


THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.     Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  Bve>.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.    Second  Ed.   Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

HILL  RISE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  BE- 
TWEEN You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
fvo.  6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

Milne   (A.  A.).         THE    DAY'S    PLAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
*THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A  HIND  LET 
LOOSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).      TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.    Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Sixth  Edition. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  81*.    6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

•THE   ROYAL  ROAD.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM  ; 
A  ROMANCE  OF  ADVERTISEMENT.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  MISSING  DELORA.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Orczy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Oxenham    (John).      A    WEAVER    OF 

WEBS.   Illustrated.   Fifth  Ed.    Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
PROFIT    AND    LOSS.       Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvn.     6s. 
THE     SONG      OF      HYACINTH,     ANI> 

OTHER  STORIES.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Bvo.     6s. 

MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.     Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
LAUR1STONS.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  tv*. 

6s. 
THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
•THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
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Parker  (Gilbert).    PIERRE  AND  HIS 

PEOPLE.     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
MRS.    FALCHION.      Fifth.  Edition.      Cr. 

TH*E    TRANSLATION    OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Fourth  Edition.      Cr.  Zvo.     6r. 
THE  TRAIL   OF   THE    SWORD.      Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 

The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.       Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
AN  ADVENTURER   OF  THE  NORTH. 

The    Last   Adventures   of   '  Pretty   Pierre.' 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    BATTLE    OF   THE    STRONG:    a 

Romance   of  Two   Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS,     fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Pasture    (Mrs.    Henry  de  la).     THE 

TYRANT.   Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A  STORY  OF 
THE  SHIRES.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3*.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Perrin  (Alice).     THE   CHARM.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.       6s. 
*THE  ANGLO-INDIANS.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Phillpotts(Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zv.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

THE?POACHER'S  WIFE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER.  Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Pickthall   (Marmaduke).     SAID   THE 

FISHERMAN.    Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvj. 
6s. 

•Qf  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE  WHITE 
WOLF.  Srcond  Edition.  Cr.  Zvt>.  6s. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s 
MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Ridge  (W.   Pett).     ERB.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3-r.  6d. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    Cr.  Zvo.   3s.  f>d. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
NAME  OF  GARLAND.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
*DEVOTED   SPARKES.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.      Cr.  Zvo.      y.  6d. 

Sidgwlek  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

*LAMORNA.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Somerville  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  THK  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    THE  HIGH 

TOBY.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PRIVATEERS.     Illustrated.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
ALISE   OF  ASTRA.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE  BIG  FISH.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo. 

6s. 

Webling   (Peggy).     THE    STORY   OF 

VIRGINIA   PERFECT.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Fifth  Edition 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
FELIX  CHRISTIE.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.    Illustrated.    Twenty-third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Sw. 
6s.  Also  Cr.  f,vo.  is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  :  A  Romance  of 
a  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edit  ion. 

LADY  "BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

SCARLET   RUNNER.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
SET     IN    SILVER.       Illustrated.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svc.    6s. 


LORD    LOVELAND    DISCOVERS 

AMERICA.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   GUESTS   OF   HERCULES.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bra.     6s. 

•THE   HEATHER   MOON.      Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Wyllarde  (Dolf).    THE  PATHWAY  OF 

THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).       Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

THE      UNOFFICIAL      HONEYMOON. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  CAREER  OF  BEAUTY  DARLING. 

Cr,  8vff.    6s. 


Methuen's  Two-Shilling  Novels. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  net. 


*BOTOR  CHAPERON,  THE.    C.  N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 

*CALI.  OF  THE  BLOOD,  THE.    Robert  Hichens. 
CAR    OF    DESTINY    AND     ITS     EKKAND    IN 

SPAIN,  THE.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
CLEMENTINA.    A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE.    Lucas  Malet. 
FELIX.     Robert  Hichens. 
GATE  OF  THE  DESERT,  THE.  John  Oxenham. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.      C.  N.  and 

A.  M.  Williamson. 


PRINCESS  VIRGINIA,  THE.    C.  N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 


SEATS  OF  THE   MIGHTY,  THE. 
Parker. 


Sir  Gilbert 


SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC,  A.    Anthony  Hope. 
*Si;T  IN  SILVER.    C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
SEVERINS,  THE.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick, 
SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY.     Lucas  Malet. 
*ViviEN.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.     Crown  'bvo.     $s.  6d. 


CROSS  AND  DAGGER.  The  Crusade  of  the 
Children,  1212.  W.  Scott  Durrant. 

GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY,  THE.  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  A.    L.  T.  Meade. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.      L.  T.  Meade.     2S.  6d. 

HONOURABLE  Miss,  THE.     L.  T.  Meade. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 


ONLY    A    GUARD-ROOM    Doc.         Edith    E. 

Cuthell. 

RED  GRANGE,  THE.     Mrs.  Moleswoith. 
SYD   BELTON  :     The    Boy   who    would   not 

go  to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.      Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
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METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels. 


•ANNA  or  THE  FIVE  Towns.   Arnold  Bennett. 

BARBARY    SHEKP.     Robert  Hichens. 

CHARM,  THE.     Alice  Perrin. 

•DEMON,  THE.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

GUARDED  FLAME,  THE.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 

JANK.     Marie  Corelli. 

LADY   BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATE<*.     C.  N. 

&  A.  M.  Williamson. 
•LONG  ROAD,  THE.     John  Oxenham. 
MIGHTY  ATOM,  THE.     Marie  Corelli. 
MIRAGE.     E.  Temple  Thurston. 
MISSING    DtLOKA,  THE.     E   Phillips  Oppen- 


ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
•SECRET  WOMAN,  THE.    Eden  Phillpotts. 
*SEVERINS,  THE.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
SPANISH  GOLD.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 
TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.     Arthur  Morrison . 
THE  HALO.     The  Baroness  von  Hutten. 
•TYRANT,   THK.     Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
UNDER  THE  RED  ROBK.    Stanley  J.  Wcyman. 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.     Peggy  Webling. 
WOMAN    WITH    THE    FAN,   THK.         Robert 
Hi, -hens. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Medium  8zv.     Price  6</.     Dotible  Volumes ,  is. 


Acrft. 

ADVENTURES  OP  CAPTAIN  PAMI-HILE,  THE. 

A.MAURY 

BIRD  OF  FATE,  THK. 

BLACK  TULIP,  THE. 

BLACK  :  the  Story  of  a  Dog. 

CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIN,  THE. 

CATHERINE  BLUM. 

CECILS. 

CHATELET,  THE. 

CHEVALIER   D'HARMENTAL,  THE.     (Double 

volume.) 

CHICOT  THE  JESTER. 
CHICOT  REDIVIVUS. 
COMTE  DE  MONTGOMMERY,  THK. 
CONSCIENCE. 
CONVICI'S  SON,  THE. 
CORSICAN  BROTHERS,  THE  ;    and  OTHO  THE 

ARCHER. 

CROP-EARED  JACQUOT. 
DOM  GORENFLOT. 
Due  D'ANJOU,  THE. 
FATAL  COMBAT,  THE. 
FENCING  MASTER,  THE. 
FERNANDE. 
GABRIEL  LAMBERT. 
GEORGES. 

GREAT  MASSACRE,  THE. 
HENRI  DE  NAVARRB. 
HELENS  DE  CHAVERNV. 


HOROSCOPE,  THB. 

LEONE-LEONA. 

LOUISE  DE  LA  VALLIERE.    (Double  volume.) 

MAN  IN  THE    IRON   MASK,  THE.     (Double 

volume.) 
MAtrRE  ADAM. 
MOUTH  OF  HELL,  THE. 
NANON.    (Double  volume.) 
OLY.MPIA. 

PAULINE  ;  PASCAL  BRUNO  ;  and  BONTEKOK. 
PERE  LA  RUINE. 
PORTE  SAINT-ANTOINK,  THE. 
PRINCE  OF  THIEVES,  THE. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  ANTONY,  THE. 
ST.  QUENTIN. 
ROBIN  HOOD. 
SAMUEL  GELB. 

SNOWBALL  AND  THE  SULTANKTTA,  THE. 
SYLVANDIRE. 

TAKING  OF  CALAIS,  THE. 
TALES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 
TALES  OF  STRANGE  ADVENTURE. 
TALES  OF  TERROR. 

THREE  MUSKETEEKS,  THE.   (Double  volume.) 
TOURNEY  OF  THE  RUE  ST.  ANTOINE. 
TRAGEDY  OF  NANTES,  THE. 
TWENTY  YEARS   AFTER.    (Double    volume.) 
WILD-DUCK  SHOOTER,  THE. 
WOLF-LEADER,  THE. 
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Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books. 


Medi 


Albanesl    (E.    Maria).     LOVE    AND 

LOUISA. 

I   KNOW  A   MAIDEN. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 
PETER  A  PARASITE. 
•THE   INVINCIBLE  AMELIA. 

Anstey  (F.).    A  BAYARD  OF   BENGAL. 
Austen  (J.).     PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 
Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF   NETS. 
DONNA  DIANA. 

Balfour    (Andrew).     BY    STROKE    OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE   BROOM   SQUIRE. 

IN   THE  ROAR  OF   THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN   OF  LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS  OF   THE  STEWPONEY. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

Barr  (Robert).    JENNIE  BAXTER. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 
THE   MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO. 
THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 

Brownell    (C.    L.).      THE    HEART    OF 

JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).    ACROSS    THE 
SALT   SEAS. 

Caffyn   (Mrs.).    ANNE  MAULEVERER. 

Capes  (Bernard).   THE  GREAT  SKENE 
MYSTERY. 

Clifford    (Mrs-   W.    K.).     A   FLASH   OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS.   KEITH'S  CRIME. 


Corbett    (Julian)      A     BUSINESS     IN 
GREAT   WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    ANGEL. 
A  STATE  SECRET. 
PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante    (AHghieri).      THE    DIVINE 

COMEDY  (Gary). 

Deyle  (Sir  A.   Conan).     ROUND  THE 
RED  LAMP. 

Duncan     (Sara    Jeannette).      THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot    (George).    THE  MILL  ox  THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater    (Jane    H.)-     THE    GREEN 
GRAVES   OF   BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S   FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY   BARTON. 
NORTH  AND   SOUTH. 

Gerard    (Dorothea).      HOLY    MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissing  (G.).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville    (Ernest).      THE    INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).    BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Grimm     (The    Brothers).       GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).     DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  C.).    PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 
BUCCANEER. 

Ingraham  U.  H.).    THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 
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Le    Queux    (W.).     THE   HUNCHBACK 

OF  WESTMINSTER. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.].    THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 

Linton    (E.    Lynn).      THE  TRUE    HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann    (Mrs.    M.    E.).      MRS.    PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT. 
A  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Marehmont   (A.  W.).     MISER  HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

March  (Richard).  A  METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 
THE  GODDESS. 
THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 
THE  FERRYMAN. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).    DRIFT. 
Miller  (Esther).    LIVING  LIES. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  P.).    THE  ALIEN. 

Morrison    (Arthur).      THE    HOLE    IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.).    THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).    HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 


THE  PRODIGALS. 

THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  P.).     MASTER  OF  MEN. 

Parker  (Sir  Gilbert).     THE  POMP  OF 

THE  LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton    (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).    THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE. 
THE  RIVER. 

THE 


Ridge  (W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 

LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS. 

ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).    ABANDONED. 

A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BALBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

Sidgwiek   (Mrs.   Alfred).    THE   KINS- 

MAN. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).     HANDLEY  CROSS. 
MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR.  SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace  (General  Lew).    BEN-HUR. 

THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells  (H.  G.).    THE  SEA  LADY. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).    THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT. 

White  (Percy).    A  PASSIONATE   PIL- 
GRIM. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).    PAPA. 
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